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CHAPTER  I. 


And  hither  swarm  those  prowlers  who  entice 
The  stranger  on  hy  specious  arts,  until 

He  finds,  too  late,  his  purse  is  made  the  prize 
Of  foot-pad  principle  and  juggler  skill. 

Read. 


"It  never  rains  but  it  pours,*"  says  the  old 
proverb ;  and  in  good  fortune,  or  evil  for- 
tune, this  observation  is  generally  applicable. 
A  continuation  of  good  or  ill,  marks  the  fate 
of  the  period  ;  and  if  the  former  were  used 
with  moderation,  and  the  latter  yielded  to, 
and  got  rid  of  at  the  first  onset,  men  might 
h(^  richer  and  happier. 
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Lord  Dorirnont,  full  of  the  regrets  we 
have  already  expressed  for  his  friend,  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  whist,  in  the  rooms 
with  George  Anguish,  the  Earl  of  Shafto, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Sh  jgo ;  and  our  hero  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  Earl  for  his  part- 
ner nearly  the  whole  of  the  evening.  The 
Earl  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  whist- 
players  in  the  higher  circles ;  and  what  with 
good  luck,  and  superior  play,  he  got  up 
winner  of  a  considerable  stake  from  George 
Anguish :  the  two  peers  being  sporting 
players,  Shygo  suiFered  likewise  pretty  se- 
verely. On  the  party*'s  breaking  up,  George 
Anguish  proposed  playing  at  his  favourite 
game  ecarte  with  our  hero,  who  still  had 
lost  ground.  In  the  hope  of  making  up  for 
the  banker's  flight,  he  was  nothing  loth  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge.  This  was  an  unlucky 
night   for  Anguish;    for  the   superior  skill 
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and  play  of  Dorimont,  subjected  him  to 
a  further  heavy  loss. 

George  Anguish  came  into  his  property 
when  young ;  and  with  an  ardent  mind,  bold 
heart,  and  rage  for  the  turf,  was  naturally  ex- 
posed to  be  the  victim  of  many.  This  open  and 
generous  disposition  unfitted  him  for  gaming, 
which  requires  caution  and  suspicion ;  and  it 
is  a  consolation  to  his  friends,  that  after  the 
severe  losses,  and  dearly  bought  lessons,  which 
he  has  received,  his  property  should  still  be 
what  it  is.  He  has  suffered  both  in  private 
and  public  play ;  and  always  maintained  the 
noblest  character.  On  being  called  upon  on 
a  certain  occasion  by  Mr.  Oldweather,  touch- 
ing a  play  transaction,  his  answer  was  what 
his  conduct  always  is,  candid,  and  truly 
honourable,  "  What  business  has  any  one 
with  my  concerns  ? — what  I  lose,  I  pay." 

Mr.  Anguish  appears  to  have  taken  M — 1 — h 
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as  his  pattern ;  and  like  him,  has  unfortunately 
not  firmness  nor  judgment  enough  to  prevent 
failing,  by  persisting  so  long,  to  make  gain 
improbable ;  and  by  not  profiting  by  the  ex- 
perience which  he  might  have  received. 

Lord  Dorimont  had,  as  we  stated,  played 
with  the  Earl  of  Shafto,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Shygo,  at  whist:  with  these  he  was  ac- 
quainted previous  to  his  leaving  England 
for  the  continent ;  the  first  is  famous  as  a 
whip,  and  for  giving  good  dinners  and  rare 
wines;  any  thing  more  in  the  line  of  excellen- 
cies cannot  be  laid  to  his  charge.  Although, 
at  a  certain  club-house,  he  tries  to  act  the  poli- 
tician, it  would  be  safest  and  best  for  his 
lordship  to  stick  to  his  dinners  and  the  care 
of  his  cellar ;  for  both  of  which  his  ac- 
quaintances have  more  taste  and  relish,  than 
for  his  dry  speeches  and  political  opinions. 

The  second,  the  noble  Marquis,  has  higher 
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pretensions  by  land  and  sea ;  although  when 
first  Lord  Dorimont  knew  him,  they  were  con- 
fined to  the  fencing-room  and  pugilistic 
boards.  At  the  former,  he  used  to  sport  his 
unwieldy  form,  as  a  pupil  of  Angelo ;  at  the 
latter,  he  stood  up  as  a  scholar  of  Jackson's. 
As  a  fencer,  he  was  no  proficient ;  but 
merely  what  the  French  call  a  ferailleur. 
As  a  boxer,  he  was  too  ridiculous. 

But  his  subsequent  naughty  and  nautical 
pursuits,  were  of  a  more  imposing  feature. 
As  an  old  member  of  the  Yacht  Club, 
he  possessed  a  very  fine  vessel,  carrying 
sixteen  guns,  well  formed  in  every  respect, 
and  intended  to  be  manned  by  seventy  men. 
This  complement  could  not  be  obtained  by 
fair  means :  a  few  hands  were  made  intoxi- 
cated, and  inveigled  one  night  from  a  King''s 
ship.  The  great  man  considered  it  a  very  im- 
probable thing,  that  a  prosecution  should  be 
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entered  into  against  a  Marquis;  and  con- 
cluded, that  even  if  such  an  unbecoming 
process  were  commenced,  no  fine  could  in- 
convenience a  property  of  thirty  thousand 
per  annum.  The  Marquis  soon,  however, 
found  out  that  this  innocent  trick  would  sub- 
ject him  to  a  prosecution;  whereupon  he 
wrote  an  apology  to  the  captain  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  sent  back  some  of  the  men,  adding, 
that  he  had  not  detained  a  man ;  although  a 
numerical  error,  to  the  subversion  of  this 
fact,  was  discovered  in  his  crew.  It  was, 
however,  all  a  mistake ;  as  probably  was  his 
leaving  fifteen  of  his  crew  on  a  desert  shore ; 
which  act  of  humanity  was  ascribed  to  the 
roughness  of  the  weather:  it  was  certainly 
an  ill  wind  to  them.  Still  did  his  lordship 
hug  his  huge  self  in  the  comfortable  secu- 
rity that  no  fine  could  injure  him. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  law  vi- 
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sited  his  eccentricities  with  four  months''  im- 
prisonment. We  believe  this  punishment  has 
abated  the  ardour  of  his  naval  pursuits,  and 
thrown  cold  water  on  his  mode  of  recruiting ; 
but  the  result  has  proved  that  amongst  his  lord- 
ship's equals,  the  infliction  of  punishment  on 
a  wealthy  nobleman,  by  no  means  implies 
degradation  of  character ;  and  whilst  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  the  law  are  pining  out 
their  existence  in  their  cells,  a  rich  and 
titled  delinquent  can  transgress  the  same 
laws,  and  be,  after  the  period  of  confinement, 
visited  by  the  rerwm  dominos  gentemque  to- 
gatam — the  nobles  the  senators  of  the  land. 
O  tempora !  O  mores  ! 

The  marquis  and  another  of  the  brotherhood 
of  equal  rank,  are  the  great  supporters  of  a 
certain  club  in  a  fashionable  square.  Are 
such  men  as  these  to  be  the  scrutinizers  of 
character,  and  black-ball  respectable  indivi- 
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duals,  who  may  offer  themselves  as  candi- 
dates ?  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  nom  de 
guerre  of  Shy  go,  came  from  a  combat 
which  his  lordship  wisely  declined  with  the 
fighting  captain,  whose  men  had  been  ab- 
ducted from  his  ship. 

Of  the  rooms  at  Newmarket,  as  elsewhere, 
there  are  many  characters  whose  room  we 
should  prefer  to  their  company;  and  of 
the  company  of  the  very  first  class,  there 
is  room  for  improvement.  We  therefore 
bid  farewell  to  these,  and  must  conclude 
this  meeting,  as  it  is  the  last  we  shall  have 
to  record  in  our  history.  To  many  an 
unhappy  wight  Haydn's  melody  would 
here  be  applicable,  who,  having  entered  the 
field  full  of  notes,  sung  small  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  and  might  whistle  as  he  went, 

"  Spring  returns,  the  flowrets  blow  ; 
Shall  hope  return  ? 
O  no,  no,  no  !" 
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On  the  race,  Mr.  Equity  was  the  greatest 
loser :  he  had,  like  the  rest  of  his  own  fra- 
ternity, acquired  a  considerable  sum  of  mo- 
ney, from  nothing  ;  having  commenced  his 
career  as  a  clerk,  in  an  office,  at  a  low  salary  ; 
but  here  was  too  small  a  scope  for  his  aspiring 
hopes.  Like  his  worthy  brethren,  he  panted  for 
the  comfort  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  pre- 
ferred living  by  his  wits  to  the  plodding 
drudgery  of  the  clerk.  His  official  busi- 
ness, therefore,  was  soon  neglected  for  the 
billiard-table  and  backgammon-board,  which 
he  was  happy  to  participate  with  the  lowest 
of  his  gaming  brethren. 

The  consequence  was,  that  he  lost  his  si- 
tuation; after  which,  nothing  daunted,  nor 
altered  in  his  views,  he  made  his  appearance 
at  Newmarket  Downs.  Here  his  speculations 
were  of  the  most  favourable  cast;  and  if  jus- 
tice did  not  favour  Equity,  fortune  marked 
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him  for  her  own.  Money  now  rolled  in  upon 
him,  every  thing  seemed  to  succeed  with  him, 
so  that  he  soon  got  ranked  with  the  first  of 
the  legs^  and  now  passes  his  quondam  friends, 
with  whom  he  had  shared  many  a  shilling, 
with  the  cold  cut  of  indifference  and  non- 
remembrance. 

In  this  he  only  imitates  his  betters :  his 
elevation  to  independence  is  another  proof 
that  fortune  is  blind.  Blind  indeed  must 
the  goddess  be,  who  stretches  out  her  up- 
lifting arms  to  the  lowest  of  the  low,  and, 
raising  them  from  the  prostration  of  obscu- 
rity and  nothingness,  which  dame  Nature 
formed  them  for,  places  her  favourites 
in  those  walks  of  life  to  which  virtue  and 
merit  ought  to  lay  claim — thus  confounding 
all  ranks  of  society  to  favour  her  caprice. 

Amongst  the  events  of  the  race,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  certain  broker  gave  some  sur- 
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prise  :  he  had  been  considered  as  a  safe  plod- 
ding man  until  then.  All  eyes — that  is  to 
say,  those  of  the  rooks — were  on  him  ;  every 
one  wanted  a  pluck — a  feather  at  least  out  of 
the  old  pigeon''s  wing.  His  acceptance  would 
be  a  rare  thing,  far  better  than  money ;  for  it 
is  capable  of  demonstration,  that  a  bill, 
even  a  doubtful  one,  surpasses  hard  cash  ;  for 
in  tlie  first  instance,  the  receiver  of  it,  who 
gets  it  perhaps  for  a  robbery,  such  as  a 
turn  up  of  cards,  or  throw  at  the  dice,  or 
a  cross  in  pugilistics,  gets  it  for  no  real 
value  given  ;  then  he  is  to  receive  interest  for 
the  time  on  unreal  property ;  the  usurer  gets 
his  profit  for  discounting,  the  lawyer  gets  a 
lengthy  bill  for  prosecuting  the  acceptor,  en- 
dorsers, and  all  parties  concerned,  (and  much 
concerned  they  will  be,  before  the  end  of  the 
business,)  and  lastly,  as  leg^  usurer,  attorney, 
and  bum-bailifF,    all  play  into  one  another's 
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hands,  an  indifferent  bill,  as  to  name,  is  bet- 
ter than  hard  cash,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  very 
probable,  that  amongst  the  names  on  the 
bill,  and  on  its  reverse,  some  good  one  should 
not  be  found  which  will  have  to  pay  princi- 
ple, interest,  and  cost.      So  much  for  bills. 

The  broker  seemed  under  the  advice  of 
a  nobleman's  butler,  who  has  lately  broken 
down — an  additional  proof  of  what  the  legs 
are  made  of,  for  doubtless  he  must  have  had 
a  connexion  with  them — John  must  have 
depended  on  somebody — when  attending  to 
his  pantry.  Those  trusty  friends,  no  doubt, 
have  thrown  him  over;  it  was,  however, 
a  toss-up  whether  John  was  to  break  down 
or  to  be  made  a  gentleman  of,  in  the  style 
of  this  knot  of  faithful  allies.  This  may 
he  freely  called  touch  or  go,  for  if  the  ad- 
venturer cannot  touch,  it  is  plain  he  must 
go;  but  he  who  touches  to  a  certainty  by 
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being  an  accomplice  in  any  of  the  tricks  of 
the  turf,  trades  not  upon  uncertain  grounds — 
it  is  a  hundred  pounds  to  a  China  orange  in 
his  favour. 

Flushed  again  with  success,  our  hero  left 
the  course,  and  met  the  approving  eyes  of 
the  fair  Victorine.  The  interest  of  the  race 
raised  her  doubtful  spirits,  and  the  redoubled 
attention  of  her  lover  consoled  her  for  the 
neglect  and  change  which  she  had  experienced 
a  short  time  back.  Her  beauty,  her  fasci- 
nating manners,  the  advantages  of  dress  and 
stylish  appointments,  drew  about  her  a  crowd 
of  admirers,  whose  admiration  and  assiduities 
seemed  to  excite  a  renewal  of  sentiment  in 
her  lover.  Jealousy  might  have  produced  a 
different  effect,  but  she  never  gave  cause  for 
such  a  feeling,  so  that  attractions  only  acted 
as  gentle  agents  to  draw  forth  a  feeling  of 
pride    at   being    the   happy  man   preferred 
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above  all  others,  and  thus  kept  alive  a 
flame  which  was  now  on  the  decline,  and 
required  the  fuel  of  gratified  vanity  to 
ignite. 

The  delusion  had  the  effect  of  a  refreshing 
gale  to  Victorine ;  for  love,  like  a  fever,  is 
restless  and  uneasy,  when  met  not  by  reci- 
procal feeling  ;  a  smile  similar  to  that  of  the 
fallacious  hope  held  out  until  death,  and 
frequently  cruelly  so,  beguiles  the  sufferer 
for  a  while,  cheats  agony  of  a  pang,  and 
lulls  the  incurable  to  rest :  it  is  what  the 
change  of  position  is  to  a  poor  victim,  wri- 
thing with  pain — it  promises  ease,  but  is 
scarcely  experienced  ere  its  inefficiency  is 
felt ;  yet  the  diversion  from  fixed  pain  has  a 
momentary  charm,  and  administers  at  least 
a  calming  opiate,  bringing  a  transient  relief 
to  agony. 

On  quitting  Newmarket,  Lord  Dorimont 
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repaired  to  the  little  village  with  the  intention 
of  living  la  vie  (Tun  gar^on^  for  the  Countess 
was  invited  into  Cambridgeshire  on  a  visit 
to  a  family  which  had  shared  her  hospitality 
when  in  Paris,  previous  to  her  giving  up  her 
home  for  her  lover.  Variety  is  charming ; 
and  when  a  man  fond  of  pleasure  can  change 
from  the  married  man,  or  the  cavaliere  ser^ 
vente  to  the  freedom  of  a  bachelor,  he  feels 
like  a  schoolboy  in  the  vacation.  Lord  Dori- 
mont,  therefore,  resolved  to  use  a  week's 
holydays  for  dining  at  a  different  place  every 
day,  and  by  varying  his  amusements  as  often  ; 
nay,  even  by  coming  down  a  step  or  two 
from  form  and  high  life,  to  mingle  with  the 
people.  This,  if  not  carried  too  far,  will 
produce  experience  to  prince  or  private  gen- 
tleman, and  has  been  practised  by  our  late 
most  elegant  and  accomplished  prince,  more 
than  once. 
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Our  hero's  first  dinner  was  at  the  Piazza 
Coffee  House,  where  he  had  not  been  for 
very  many  years.  On  entering  the  room  it 
recalled  to  his  memory  many  happy  days 
spent  there  with  worthy  and  convivial  friends, 
now  no  more:  amongst  these  was  Harry 
M — 1 — sh,  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  drank 
bumper  or  fathomed  a  bank,  and  as  blunt  a 
one  too,  for  he  recollected  an  anecdote  of  him 
as  follows : — 

An  illustrious  personage,  who  condescended 
to  honour  the  turfstake  and  other  clubs  with 
his  occasional  presence,  asked  Harry  one  day 
how  he  came  to  sell  Bly  the  ?  His  answer  was, 
because  he  had  not  a  nation  to  pay  his  debts. 
This,  to  use  a  Scotch  phrase,  "  was  as  plain 
as  pleasant,"'"'  at  least. 

The  late  Duke  of  Norfork  was  also  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  the  Piazza.  The  Baronet 
Vane  Tempest  was  another  who  had  dropped 
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off  from  life's  muster  roll ;  with  many  others, 
too  tedious  to  mention. 

Jack  Smith,  an  out-and-outer,  was  our 
hero's  companion  at  the  Piazza,  having 
agreed  to  visit  one  of  the  theatres,  and  to  de- 
dicate the  short  hours  to  amusement.  They 
adjourned  accordingly,  about  half  Bacchi 
pleni,  to  the  theatre,  where  Dorimont  had 
not  yet  been,  en  gar^on,  having  until  this 
night  only  shone  in  private  boxes. 

From  the  theatre  Jack  conducted  his  friend 
to  that  hall  of  infamy,  the  saloon  in  Picca- 
dilly, where  supper  is  to  be  had,  and  which 
opens  its  gates  (a  bad  imitation  of  the  Palais 
Royal)  to  idlers,  retiring  single-handed 
from  the  play,  and  to  degraded  minor  Greeks 
looking  out  for  customers :  of  these  the  Ba- 
ronet remembered  some  who  wore  a  white 
feather  in  former  days,  but  who,  after 
spending  their  own  fortunes,  were  now  de- 

VOL.  II.  c 
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graded  to  become  birds  o  f  prey,  living  upon 
what  they  could  pick  up 

Lord  Dorimont's  experience  was  too  great 
either  to  mingle  with,  or  to  be  the  dupe  of 
such  wretches ;  nevertheless,  he  good  na- 
turedly  showed  them  external  civility,  his 
temper  and  conduct  being  always  marked  by 
kindness,  grafted  on  a  certain  distance  and 
reserve. 

Amongst  other  visitors  of  the  saloon,  he 
met  with  a  very  old  acquaintance,  Sir  Harry 
Hastings,  who  was  delighted  to  renew  his 
intimacy  with  him,  and  who  complimented 
him  on  his  good  looks  and  good  fortune,  in 
having  got  a  second  inheritance,  adding,  that 

his  own  had  been  d d  bad.     This   Sir 

Harry  was  a  man  whom  our  hero  had  never 
liked,  although  they  had  been  a  great  deal 
'  together :  he  was  mean,   selfish,  vicious,  un- 
grateful, and  avaricious,  although  extrava- 
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gant,  for  he  wished  to  gain  money  merely  to 
squander  it  away.  Some  persons  of  Sir 
Harry's  acquaintance  considered  him  to  be 
clever,  but  this  Lord  Dorimont  never  could 
find  out ;  his  whole  merit  consisted  in  being 
able  to  drink  six  bottles  of  wine,  to  sit  up  all 
night,  and  to  lie  in  bed  all  day,  to  kick  up  a 
night-row,  and  to  look  out  for  victims  to  his 
destructive  habits. 

Sir  Harry  married  a  beautiful  woman,  by 
whom  he  has  a  large  family  :  the  former,  we 
should  think,  merits  our  pity  as  she  has  our 
respect :  the  latter  have  a  hopeful  example 
before  them,  added  to  the  advantage  of  seeing 
a  noble  property  dwindled  into  a  very  small 
annual  income. 

As  the  champion  in  a  row,  much  might 
be  expected  from  Sir  Harry's  great  prowess ; 
but  whether  it  be  owing  to  a  powder  maga- 
zine which   exploded  in  his  neighbourhood, 

c2 
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and  had  a  great  effect  on  his  nerves,  or  any 
other  more  proximate  cause,  his  carriage,  like 

the  late  Duchess  of  G 's  politeness,  was 

journalier ;  and  when  Sir  Harry  does  the 
jwrce^  he  knows  his  man. 

Supper  was  ordered  for  three,  but  as  no 
fun  was  going  on,  except  the  noise  of  a 
one-armed  Caledonian  Baronet,  more  famed 
on  the  turf  than  on  the  tented  field,  and 
who  upon  this  and  most  occasions  substi- 
tutes noise  for  mirth,  and  hard  drinking  for 
rational  conversation,  the  triumvirate  ad- 
journed to  Tim  Tib's,  where  the  fancy  mus- 
tered strong,  and  where  the  Baronet  and  Lord 
Dorimont,  long  lost  sight  of,  were  hailed 
with  all  the  honours  of  fistic  congratulation. 

It  so  happened  that  this  day  was  one  of 
settlement  of  a  fight,  and  the  stakes  were  to 
be  made  good  of  two  of  the  best  men  of  the 
day,   consequently   there    had    been   a  full 
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house,  and  the  Honourable  Berkeley  Raven 
was  in  the  chair,  and  soared  like  an  eagle  in 
strength  and  ability  over  the  other  cocks  of 
the  ganie.  As  the  visiting  friends  were 
members  of  the  P.  C,  and  no  mean  artists 
themselves,  patrons  of  the  ring  and  gentle- 
men millers,  they  were  introduced  and  re- 
ceived with  universal  applause.  The  Ba- 
ronet and  the  Peer  had  been  good  flats  in 
their  day,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained 
of  bringing  our  hero  in  again. 

Gin-punch  was  the  order  of  the  day,  (for 
day  had  broken,)  that  popular  beverage, 
now  immortalized  by  Byron,  and  which, 
in  spite  of  all  the  public  prints  which 
poison  the  public  mind  against  it,  does  cer- 
tainly still  bear  up  the  spirits  of  the  people, 
and  warms  many  a  drooping  heart  of  gloomy 
wight  and  tearful-eyed  female,  melted  to 
tenderness  and  sensibility. 
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Before  the  patrician  party  had  arrived, 
bowls  upon  bowls  had  been  drained,  so  that 
the  pulses  of  the  plebeians  beat  high,  and 
even  those  who  were  in  soberer  hours 
chicken-hearted,  now  felt  pot-valiant.  A  row 
soon  ensued  respecting  a  bet;  one  of  the 
party  was  told  that  he  did  not  hack  like  a 
gemman,  and  something  about  a  white  fea- 
ther was  let  out  by  another.  A  regular 
battle  was  about  to  commence,  when,  rising 
like  a  meteor,  silence  was  proclaimed,  and 
effected  by  the  interposition  of  the  honour- 
able chairman :  the  grimmest  phisogs  smiled 
obedience  to  their  president,  clenched  fists 
opened  like  those  of  a  miser,  reduced  by  wo- 
man''s  charms  ;  countenances  assumed  a  peace- 
ful appearance  which  had  exhibited  nothing 
but  outrage  and  confusion,  and  "  Chair ! 
chair  !"  re-echoed  from  every  comer  of  the 
crib,  and  in  a  very  short  time  all  was  quiet 
and  decorous. 
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The  noble  chairman  now  arose ;  his  object 
was  to  prove  the  degeneracy  of  the  present 
school  when  contrasted  with  that  of  years 
past ;  and  as  his  speech  was  a  morceau 
unique  of  its  kind,  we  feel  called  upon  to  give 
it  to  our  fancy  readers  verbatim 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Consedere  duces,  et  vulgi  stante  corona, 

Surgit  ad  hos  Clypei  Dominus  septemplicis  Ajax." 


OuE  boyish  recollections  carry  us  back  to  the 
remembrance  of  speeches  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses 
on  the  interesting  subject  to  obtain  the  arms 
of  Achilles ;  now  as  the  intense  attention  of 
the  fistic  circle  was  not  less  than  that  of  the 
"  vulgi  stante  corona^^  we  think  ourselves 
pardonable  in  producing  the  present  quota- 
tion ;  it  savours  peutative  of  the  old  school — 
we  shall  now  hear  something  of  a  new  one. 
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"  Ye  milling  coves  V  he  exclaimed, 
"  silence  is  worth  a  Jew's  eye  at  any  time, 
hang  me  if  it  b'an't.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
be  in  fighting  trim,  when  one  wants  to  give 
the  young  ones  a  milling ;  but  what's  the  sig- 
nification of  showing  off  to  one  another  here  ? 
Why,  Lord,  they'll  take  us  for  a  parcel  of 
flats — not  that  I  care  a  farthing  for  myself. 
My  cafs  meat,  Heaven  be  praised !  is  as 
sound  as  any  cove's  in  England;  and  as 
for  my  courage — ain't  you  all  seen  it,  and 
ain't  I  ready  to  show  it  at  any  time  ?  But 
I  hate  a  set-to  among  lads  of  the  fancy, 
when  they  should  be  jolly;  so  I'd  have 
you  put  your  ponderosities  under  hatches, 
and  keep  your  pluck  for  another  market." 

After  loud  and  thundering  applause,  tran- 
quillity was  completely  restored,  and  con- 
viviality crowned  the  top  of  the  morning.  An 
amateur  favoured  the  company  with  his  vocal 
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powers,  "  Together  let  us  range  the  fields," 
(whether  St.  George's  Fields  or  not,  we  can- 
not pretend  to  say).  This  piece  of  harmony 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  was  now  followed 
by  something  of  a  coarser  kind  from  a  well- 
known  character  in  the  ring. 

The  triumvirate  separated,  and  returned 
to  their  respective  homes,  Sir  Harry  having 
previously  engaged  Lord  Dorimont  and 
Jack  Smith  to  dine  with  him  the  following 
day,  or  rather  at  the  eight  evening  watch,  it 
being  now  seven  a.  m.,  and  the  nocturnal 
luminaries  now  twinkling  out  their  last,  as 
dull  and  void  of  light  as  many  a  soi-disant 
luminary  of  the  west  is  extinguished  by  love's 
liquor,  or  a  lack  of  ready  wit. 

Our  hero  slept  profoundly,  but  wakened 
with  that  feverish  sensation  which  blue  ruin, 
to  which  he  was  not  accustomed,  so  power- 
fully produces ;  his  friend  Jack  was  at  his  bed- 
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side,  already  past  meridian,  half-past  two,  and 
drew  his  curtains  with  a  view-halloo  ! 

"  Dorimont,  my  boy,"'  said  he,  "  you  are 
not  used  to  roughing  it  thus;  the  popular 
plebeian  liquor  suits  not  your  polished  taste ; 
but  rouse  out,  and  another  hard  bout  with 
Sir  Harry  will  set  us  all  right  again ; — 
strong  coffee,  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  a  gallop, 
will  screw  you  up  to  the  night's  pitch  again, 
for  as  Pope  says, 

'  Shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 

'  But  drinking  deeply  sobers  us  again."  * 

"  Bravo  !""  cried  the  nobleman ;  and,  after 
ringing  his  bell,  and  summoning  his  valet  to 
attend  him,  he  dressed,  breakfasted,  ordered 
his  horses,  took  a  ride,  dressed  again,  and 
repaired  to  Sir  Harry's  according  to  appoint- 
ment. Sir  Harry  is  no  gastronome ;  but 
if  he  does  not  outdo  others  in  this  depart- 
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ment,  his  cellar  is  always  plenteously  stowed: 
he  well  knows  the  potency  of  wine,  and  the 
effect  it  produces  on  others  as  well  as  himself. 
A  dinner  may  be  turned  to  account  as  well  as 
any  thing  else;  and  although  in  compara- 
tively low  feather,  yet  he  still  kept  up  a  good 
stock  of  wine  of  the  best  quality.  In  other 
things  he  is  not  nice,  for  he  would  as  soon  eat 
a  beef-stake  as  a  plate  of  turtle,  and  would 
win  the  honest  penny  under  his  own  roof  from 
any  one,  from  a  baronet  to  a  bookseller. 

During  their  morning  ride.  Jack  Smith 
said  to  his  friend,  "  I  should  not  have  called 
on  you  this  morning,  had  I  not  had  something 
to  say  to  you  respecting  Sir  Harry,  who, 
when  you  knew  him  first,  passed  for  a  pigeon. 
This  is  now  by  no  means  the  case ;  he  has,  it 
is  true,  lost  a  fortune  at  public  tables,  but  he 
is  now  as  regular  a  looker-out  for  private  play 
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as  any  man  on  the  town.  His  commencement 
of  practice  in  this  way  was  with  Mr.  Reynard 
Long,  of  Yorkshire ;  he  won  a  few  thou- 
sands of  him.  The  thing  was  bunglingly 
done,  as  all  he  does  is ;  for  had  he  bet  his 
man  for  fifty  thousand,  he  could  easily  have 
paid  it.  Perhaps  Sir  Harry  was  fearful  of 
his  friend  Joe,  whose  character  would  not 
stand  the  strictest  scrutiny,  if  the  affair  was 
brought  to  light.  As  it  was,  the  thing 
having  happened  at  a  famous  hotel,  the  se- 
cret  was  soon  out,  and  Sir  Harry  was 
ranked  amongst  the  knowing  ones  from  that 
moment.  What  induced  me  to  state  what  I 
have  is,  that  I  well  know  a  party  is  made 
to-day  for  you,  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  easing  you  of  some  of  your  loose  cash.^' 

Lord  Dorimont  thanked  honest  Jack,  and 
assured  him  that  he  had  lived  too  long  in 
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the  world  to  be  done  by  twenty  Sir  Harrys, 
but  that  he  should  bear  the  hint  in  mind, 
and  act  accordingly. 

The  dinner  was  ordered  at  eight,  but  the 
worthy  Baronet  still  continued  his  old  pur- 
suits, and  was  as  punctual  to  his  engage- 
ments as  ever,  so  that  it  was  nearly  ten 
o'clock  before  he  made  his  appearance,  and 
called  for  dinner.  The  party  consisted  of 
six,  amongst  whom  were  two  great  cronies 
of  his,  desperate  hard  drinkers,  who  were 
engaged  to  ply  our  hero  so  as  to  make 
him  jolly,  if  possible ;  they  acquitted  them- 
selves very  well,  but  Lord  Dorimont  was  on 
his  guard. 

When  they  thought  that  he  seemed  some- 
what flushed,  they  proposed  a  little  chucker 
hazard,  and  a  box  and  dice  were  produced. 
They  began  to  play  heavy  stakes  amongst 
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themselves,  but  neither  Jack  Smith  nor 
Lord  Dorimont  would  bet  any  of  the  party, 
only  backing  their  own  hands. 

Sir  Harry  saw  it  was  no  use  to  persist, 
and  pretending  to  vote  private  play  a  bore, 
with  an  assurance  (it  was  the  height  of  as- 
surance) that  he  could  not  bear  to  win  money 
of  his  friends,  he  suggested  going  to  a  hell 
to  finish  the  night,  but  neither  to  Hookey's 
nor  to  the  Milton ;  he  therefore  took  the 
party  to  a  hell  in  King  Street,  well  deserving 
of  that  name,  if  ever  there  was  a  hell  upon 
earth :  the  gang  was  composed  of  broken- 
down  gamesters,  bankrupt  tradesmen,  and 
the  very  dregs  of  society,  and  off-scourings  of 
the  town. 

The  stranger  party  made  no  small  swell ; 
seats  were  provided  for  them,  and  every 
mark  of  distinction  was  paid  them.  Lord 
Dorimont   perceived  that  Sir  Harry  seemed 
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rather  short  of  cash,  and  played  prudent ; 
but  from  a  run  of  good  luck,  and  growing 
warm,  like  an  old  hunter,  he  played  in  his 
old  sporting  style,  and  the  unfortunate  legs 
were  all  cleaned  out,  except  a  few  five  shil- 
ling pieces  which  were  collected  together; 
with  this  they  offered  to  sit  Sir  Harry. 

But  "Richard  was  now  himself  again;" 

he  d d  the  pewter,   and  left  the  legs  to 

a  sense  of  their  own  wretchedness,  cursing 
their  evil  stars.  Lord  Dorimont  had  now 
seen  quite  enough  to  make  him  determine 
never  to  make  his  appearance  there  again. 
Thus  far  does  the  continually  being  open  do 
good,  as  every  one  visiting  the  play  establish- 
ments, must  look  upon  these  minor  pro- 
miscuous hells  with  the  utmost  horror  and 
disgust. 

The  return  of  the  Countess  to  town,  drew 
our  hero  from  these  gross  amusements  to 
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those  of  a  higher  stamp ;  the  lengthening 
days  invited  to  the  promenade ;  the  town 
was  full  of  rank  and  fashion ;  rivalry 
was  pushed  to  its  utmost  extent,  in  the  ele- 
ance  of  horses  and  carriages  flying  about 
in  all  directions.  Hyde  Park  exhibited  the 
most  animated  scene  of  female  beauty,  lolling 
in  dashing  equipages,  and  drawing  to  the 
attractive  magnet  of  their  charms  a  numu- 
rous  race  of  cavaliers,  mounted  on  horses 
of  the  highest  price  and  finest  appearance. 

Town  was  now  in  its  splendid  meridian  of 
enjoyment,  but  the  turf  was  nearly  closing 
its  operations.  Ascot  was  next  on  the  list, 
and  then  Doncaster,  and  the  October  meet- 
ings made  up  the  stretch  of  interest  of  the 
man  of  the  turf. 

To  a  stranger,  and  lover  of  sights,  Ascot 
bears  off  the  palm  from  all  other  races ;  the 
advanced  season  is  favourable  to  it,  the  sun^s 
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progress  gilds  the  scene ;  but  there  were  addi- 
tional causes  for  its  brilliancy,  from  the  splen- 
did appearance  of  our  late  beloved  Monarch 
and  his  Court.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  fine 
effect  of  the  arrival  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
royal  party.  The  state  in  which  he  comes, 
and  which  is  yet  truly  British,  and  truly  con- 
stitutional, not  owing  to  the  imposing  ap- 
pearance of  lances,  bayonets,  guards,  and 
curassiers,  but  to  the  display  of  superlatively 
fine  equapages,  horses,  and  numerous  attend- 
ants, and  offering  to  the  full  view  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  Prince  who  protects  their  liberties, 
and  reigns  in  their  hearts.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful thing  to  see  him  taking  his  stand  on 
the  course,  smiling  on  all  around  him, 
greeted  by  his  subjects,  and  surrounded  by 
the  handsomest  nobility  in  Europe. 

Ascot  may  likewise  be  called  a  lady's  race ; 
for  here  the  dear  creatures  go  for  three  dis- 
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tinct  and  very  desirable  objects — namely,  to 
see  his  Majesty,  the  races  and  the  fashions, 
and  lastly,  to  be  seen  themselves. 

Lord  Dorimont  was  a  constant  attendant 
at  Ascot  races ;  he  loved  his  King,  and  was 
always  honoured  by  his  recognition,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  highly  flattered  the  Coun- 
tess ;  for  our  reader  is  well  aware  that  she 
must  be  foremost  in  the  gay  throng,  and  that 
Lord  Dorimont  and  herself  failed  not  to  cut  a 
conspicuous  figure  on  the  course. 

Our  late  royal  master  was  too  great  an  ama- 
teur not  to  cast  a  glance  at  beauty  whenever 
it  presented  itself  to  his  view ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  he  inquired  what  was  the  name 
of  the  fair  stranger,  and  passed  many  encomia 
on  the  fineness  of  her  figure,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance,  to  which  (on  being 
reported  to  her)  she  was  by  no  means  insen- 
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sible.  It  has  been  much  disputed  of  late, 
whether,  with  the  softer  sex,  the  organ  of 
sight  or  of  hearing  is  the  most  susceptible  of 
tender  impressions :  those  of  the  former  wear 
easily  off,  whilst  the  latter  keep  remembrance 
alive.  The  soft  accents  of  flattery  dwell  like 
echo  on  the  mind,  and  repeat  the  grateful 
sounds  which  the  tongue  has  ceased  to  utter. 
We  have  known  fair  women  listen  with  com- 
placency to  unseemly  suitors,  and  speak  with 
partiality  where  the  advocacy  of  manly  beauty 
had  no  pretensions. 

But  here  was  an  approval  coming  from 
royal  lips,  well  accustomed  to  winning  gentle 
lady,  and  from  him  who,  like  Fitz-James,  in 
high  bearing  and  manly  comeliness,  seldom, 
if  ever,  sued  in  vain  :  this  was,  however,  only 
a  word  of  praise  en  passant,  but  it  was  so 
treasured  up,  that  la  Comtesse  felt  proud  in 
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mentioning  it  ever  after :  it  had  also  a  double 
effect — for  courtiers  naturally  panegyrized 
her,  as  their  royal  master  had  done. 

Ascot,  like  Epsom,  is  favourable  to  those 
who  like  to  wander  "not  unseen,"  to  helles of 
all  descriptions  going  to  meet  their  admirers, 
or  to  angle  for  fresh  devotes  to  beauty :  the 
distance  from  town  is  so  convenient,  the 
length  of  the  day  so  accommodating,  the  vi- 
cinity of  Windsor,  Salt-hill,  Eton,  Staines, 
and  Sunning-hill,  so  attractive,  the  residence 
of  royalty  so  very  captivating:  in  a  word, 
sport,  pleasure,  interest,  or  amusement,  are 
all  of  easy  access  here.  The  patrician  drives 
to  the  race-course  with  splendour ;  the  leg 
gets  there  and  back  again  to  attend  to  his 
town  concerns ;  the  suitor  takes  the  excuse  of 
the  races  to  meet  the  object  of  his  admiration ; 
the  city  buck  cuts  a  figure  at  a  moderate 
expense,  and  still  keeps  trade  in  view ;  and 
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the  city  spouse  has  always  the  excuse  of  "  it 
is  only  once  a  year,"  and  the  excursion  is 
only  like  a  Sunday's  drive.  Hail!  happy 
Ascot !  where,  in  the  fine  season  of  the  year 
noble  and  ignoble,  Jew  and  Gentile,  poor 
and  rich,  may  all  have  a  slice  of  sporting,  if 
they  starve  the  rest  of  the  year. 

By  the  way,  the  great  Dandy  Lion  was  at 
the  race,  and  the  commercial  dandy  also— he 
has,  however,  become  quite  a  dead  letter; 
Lord  Arden  no  longer  whets  the  edge  of  his 
wit  upon  him;  Mr.  Hoe  loves  his  coin  too 
well  to  be  a  constant  favourite ;  the  old  man, 
his  late  papa,  has  mixed  up  a  great  portion 
of  plodding  stuff  in  him,  and  his  struggle 
for  keeping  high  company,  and  preserving 
his  coin,  is  in  constant  jar  for  ascendancy  : 
the  dross  preponderates;  heaviness  weighs 
him  down,  so  that  he  never  will  mount  above 

his  present  mediocrity. 
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How  the  dandies  have  dwindled  with  the 
Beau  B. !  the  knot  has  given  way ;  the  re- 
maining representatives  lack  the  superlative 
assurance  of  their  head ;  they  will  have  no 
successor,  but  ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


You  were  then  a  lord  of  acres ;  the  prime  gallant : 
You  had  a  merry  time  oft ;  hawks  and  hounds  ; 
With  choice  of  running  horses.  Note  the  change  now." 

Massinger. 


■j 

Whilst  on  the  race-course,  our  hero  sud-  ^ 
denly  perceived  George  Berridale  standing 
near  the  distance-post;  he  could  not  have 
been  more  properly  placed,  for  he  had  broken 
down,  and  been  distanced  in  his  race.  When 
at  school,  he  began  to  have  a  taste  for 
gaming  of  every  description ;  or  rather,  an 
intimacy  with  a  worthless  young  lord,  and 
two   or  three  other    loose  characters,    gave 
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liini  this  taste.  Thus  do  weak  men  assume  the 
habits  of  those  to  whom  they  look  up,  either 
on  account  of  their  rank,  dashing  habits  and 
appearance,  or  their  arts  of  attraction. 

Lord  Hazard's  title,  together  with  a  good 
person  and  light,  careless  manner,  had  a  great 
effect  on  this  simple,  senseless  boy ;  so  that 
he  initiated  him  in  every  extravagance  and 
pleasurable  habit.  Now  Hazard  had  nothing 
to  lose ;  his  small  property,  when  he  came  of 
age,  did  not  suffice  to  keep  up  his  rank  in 
life;  nevertheless,  he  obtained,  by  anticipa- 
tion, and  by  incurring  debts,  that  which  was 
necessary  tokeep  up  an  expensive  style.  George 
and  he  had  their  ponies  at  a  distance  from  the 
school,  kept  their  dogs,  slept  out,  attended 
the  theatres,  went  to  all  the  races,  and  gam- 
bled privately  at  school,  and  publicly  at  all 
the  low  little-goes  of  fairs  and  race-courses. 

My  lord  began  by  studying  the  chances 
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at  hazard,  getting  by  heart  the  games  of 
whist  and  picquet,  and  also  every  thing 
touching  games  of  chance.  Nor  was  this 
sufficient  for  his  depraved  mind;  the  ideas 
of  trickery  had  already  insinuated  them- 
selves into  his  young  imagination,  and  he 
practised  cheating  at  cards  and  at  tossing-up 
with  his  intimate  friend  Berridale ;  who,  on 
his  part,  had  nothing  but  fair  play  in  view, 
but  still  was  nothing  loth  towin.  At  first  he 
played  for  fashion  sake,  and  afterwards 
leanied  from  his  right  honourable  school- 
fellow that  it  was  knowing,  and  good  taste,  to 
be  up  to  every  thing,  as  the  boys  called  it. 

George,  therefore,  passed  all  the  time  that 
he  could  spare  from  his  lordly  associate,  in  the 
stable  and  on  a  stage-coach  box,  and  picked  up 
a  few  hints  of  racing  tricks,  and  of  slight  of 
hand,  for  practising  one  of  which  on  a  school- 
fellow, George  was  so  severely  beaten,  that  he 
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kept  his  bed  for  a  week,  during  which  time  my 
lord  kept  him  drunk,  and  played  cards  by  his 
bed-side,and  borrowed  twoguineas  of  George''s 
landlady,  or  dame,  as  she  was  called. 

From  school  George  was  removed  to  col- 
lege, where  he  remained  four  years,  the 
greatest  blockhead,  but  one  of  the  best  fel- 
lows, at  Oxford,  (so  he  was  accounted.)  A 
scrape  which  he  got  into  with  Lord  Hazard 
at  the  Star  Inn,  made  him  quit  college  be- 
fore he  graduated,  which  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  had  nous  enough  to  do. 

George  was  now  within  six  months  of  the 
period  of  coming  of  age,  and  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Lord  Hazard  to  take  a 
sporting-box  near  Lord  Benson's  hounds,  to 
put  a  dozen  hacks  and  hunters  into  his 
stables,  to  build  a  travelling  carriage,  to 
keep  a  tandem;  and  lastly,  to  take  Lord 
Benson's  mistress  oiF  his  hands,    making  a 
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settlement  on  her,  and  being  sworn  upon 
the  Bible  to  ratify  the  deed  when  he  came  of 
age.  My  lord  sold  him  the  horses,  and  re- 
commended all  the  tradesmen,  procured  the 
house,  and  lastly  joined  him  in  different 
annuities  to  furnish  the  ready  money  neces- 
sary for  the  expenses  of  Lord  Hazard  and 
himself;  the  Peer  (not  British)  spending 
most  of  his  time,  and  contriving  all  the  house- 
hold arrangements,  at  Nimrod  Hall. 

George  was  a  good  horseman  and  a 
hard  drinker :  he  used  to  receive  the  low 
flattery  of  the  stable  and  the  hunt,  and  his 
house  was  always  full  of  company,  bringing 
occasionally  their  cavalry  and  domestics,  and 
not  unfrequently  raising  his  jealousy  by  their 
attentions  to  Mrs.  C,  his  chere  amie,  who 
was  a  very  bold  horsewoman,  and  a  great 
card  player. 

On  the  birth-day  of  silly  George  a  splen- 
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did  fete  was  given.     He  ought  at  this  time 
to  have  come  into  possesion  of  a  very  hand- 
some property,    in   mortgages,  bank    stock, 
shares  in  coal  mines,  and  a  number  of  valua- 
ble houses  in  London.    But  his  accounts  stood 
far  otherwise :  Lord  Hazard  contrived  to  keep 
him  drunk  for  three  days,  during  which  time 
he  made  him  renew  the  scraps  of  paper  secu- 
rities, in  the  form  of  promissory  notes  and 
lOU's,  which  were  made  out  for  money  lost 
at  school  and  college,  most  of  which  he  had 
forgotten,  and  some  of  which  he  considered 
to  be  mere  boyish  fun  :  the  amount,  however, 
swelled  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds;  the  an- 
nuities in  which  he  joined  came  to  six  thou- 
sand ;  Mrs.  C.  was  to  have  four  of  his  best 
houses,  which    she  brought  to  the  hammer 
when  she  left  him  ;  and  the  rest  of  his  valua- 
bles were  all  furnished  on  tick,  a  huge  propor- 
tion thereof  at  the  risk  of  not  being  paid. 
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Being  in  boyish  years,  George  had  to  pay  two 
hundred  per  cent,  for  every  thing  ;  so  that  he 
found  himself  about  two  thousand  pounds 
in  debt  beyond  what  honest  agents,  attor- 
nies,  and  money  lenders  procured  for  his 
whole  property,  which  went  for  forty  thou- 
sand pounds,  its  value  being  nearly  double 
that  sum. 

George  was  naturally  an  honourable  man, 
and,  barring  the  trick  at  school,  for  which 
his  bones  paid,  he  had  never  done  a  shabby 
or  dishonest  thing  ;  he  therefore  resolved  on 
parting  \vith  his  whole  establishment,  and  on 
converting  his  horses,  furniture,  wine,  and 
all  other  goods,  into  ready  cash,  out  of  which 
he  would  pay  the  last  farthing  which  he 
owed,  and  sink  the  rest  for  a  small  annuity, 
on  which  he  resolved  to  live  quietly,  i.  e. 
lodging  at  Brompton  with  his  faithful  Peggy  ; 
but  she  said,  "  hien  obligee  non.''''    His  stock 
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might  amount  to  about  four  thousand  pounds, 
and  by  sinking  two  thousand  he  expected  an 
annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

Lord  Hazard  could  not  see  this  mean 
conclusion  of  so  brilliant  a  career — those  were 
his  words;  he  therefore  invited  him  to  his 
lodging  near  St.  James's  Square,  when,  after 
dining  on  venison  and  turtle — unpaid  for  at 
this  present  writing — and  priming  him  with 
madeira  and  claret,  he  addressed  him  thus : 

"  I  say,  George,  you  and  I  have  been 
playing  a  losing  game  for  a  long  while ;  it  is 
now  time  to  get  back  some  of  our  own 
money,  and  to  win  a  little  of  other  fellows' ; 
it  is  all  nonsense  to  be  over  nice.  I  have 
thought  of  a  plan  of  setting  up  a  private 
pharo  bank  ;  now,  if  you  will  put  down  your 
two  thousand  pounds  to  two  of  mine,  toge- 
ther with  acceptances  which  I  have  got 
from    a  young   life-guard  comet,   we  shall 
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be  strong  as  a  bank,  and  can  divide  five 
thousand  pounds  each  at  the  end  of  the  sea^ 
son,  and  try  our  bank  again  the  year  after, 
with  a  clear  gain  of  at  least  ten  thousand 
between  us.  Ay,  George,  what  say  you  to 
that  ?  I'll  make  a  man  of  you  yet,  my  old 
boy.  Here,  Gkorge,  success  to  the  firm  in  a 
bumper  i**** 

George  was  astounded,  delighted— drunk 
besides;  he  came  into  the  plan  with  all 
heart  and  hand ;  the  idea  of  still  moving  in 
a  dashing  sphere  enchanted  him  ;  he  sold  all 
off,  purchased  on  credit — to  be  paid  out  of  the 
winnings  of  the  bank,  as  he  thought — a 
couple  of  decent  horses,  and  retained  one 
groom,  dressed  showily,  and  got  drunk 
daily. 

This  life  continued  for  about  six  weeks, 
when  Lord  Hazard's  bank  was  broke,  by 
self  and  friends,  as  it  was  whispered  about, 
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and  George  found  himself  a  beggar,  with 
three  hundred  pounds  of  debt  on  his  shoul- 
ders. Arrested,  and  thrown  into  a  spunging- 
house,  he  applied  to  Lord  Hazard,  and  to 
all  his  school,  college,  and  hunting  acquaint- 
ance, without  being  able  to  gain  the  smallest 
relief  from  any  one  of  them ;  some  pitied, 
some  laughed  at  him — all  refused  assistance. 
He  then  tried  to  get  bailed  by  the  attorneys 
who  had  fleeced  him,  but  this  was  without 
avail.  A  small  loan  from  the  tradespeople 
who  had  enriched  themselves  at  his  expense 
was  next  solicited ;  this  scheme  was  equally 
unsuccessful. 

At  length,  as  he  was  lying  disconsolate  on 
his  bed,  having  parted  with  his  watch  to  pay 
the  reckoning,  his  quondam  mistress  made 
her  appearance,  and  after  saluting  him 
kindly,  and  calling  for  a  glass  of  brandy, 
with  a  tear    in   her  eye   she   extended   her 
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hand  to  him,  "  smiling  in  tears,  like  April 
sun  in  showers,"  and  said,  "  George,  you 
were  a  generous  friend  to  me:  I  left  you 
because  I  saw  you  were  going  to  ruin. 
We  should  both  have  been  beggars  if  we  had 
continued  to  live  together ;  besides,  you  were 
no  longer  the  same  to  me,  always  drunk,  and 
led  away  by  Lord  Hazard.  I  accepted  a 
part  of  your  property  because  I  had  been 
deceived  before,  and  cast  off  by  Lord  Ben- 
son ;  and  I  have  since  married,  because  my 
existence  was  lonely  and  uncomfortable.  I 
have  no  power  over  my  husband's  property, 
and  mine  has  become  such.  I  hope  he  will 
make  me  a  good  husband,  although  it  seldom 
happens  that  men  marrying  persons  situated 
like  me  do  so.  The  houses  I  can  raise 
nothing  on,  but  I  have  melted  down  every 
valuable  which  I  had  in  the  world,  most  of 
which  I  owe  to  yourself— and  here,  George, 
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is  your  discharge,  you  are  a  free  man.  Do  the 
best  you  can,  I  can  do  no  more ;  but  my 
husband  will  be  glad  to  see  you  to  dinner  as 
often  as  you  please,  only  do  not  seem  too 
fond  of  me.'"* 

The  reader  may  easily  suppose  what 
George''s  feelings  of  gratitude  were,  at  find- 
ing one  whom  he  had  set  down  as  an  ingrate, 
like  the  rest  of  his  companions,  so  generous 
and  remembering.  The  houses  were  in  a 
manner  forced  upon  her,  because  Lord  B. 
had  bound  himself  to  see  her  provided  for, 
to  cancel  an  obligation  of  his  own ;  but  what 
she  had  at  her  own  disposal,  she  thus 
freely  brought  forward,  to  obtain  the  liberty 
of  one  who  had  formerly  claims  on  her 
regard. 

Poor  George  had  by  this  time  become 
incorrigible  ;  he  went  drunk  to  his  mistress, 
took  liberties  with  her,  and  was  kicked  down 
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stairs  by  her  husband.  George  did  not 
want  spirit ;  he  had  fought  a  duel,  and  been 
wounded,  on  account  of  a  worthless  cyprian, 
and  he  sent  a  challenge  to  Peggy's  husband ; 
but  he  was  no  fighting  man  in  this  way,  and 
only  threatened  him  with  a  sound  thrashing ; 
and  indeed,  had  he  accepted  the  challenge, 
sent  by  the  waiter  of  an  inn,  poor  George 
was  so  degraded  that  nobody  would  be  his 
second.  It  is  no  joke  to  go  out  with  a  man 
who,  in  case  of  fatal  consequences,  has  not 
a  shilling  to  facilitate  escape. 

From  this  period  George  came  com- 
pletely to  nothing,  nay,  worse  than  to  no- 
thing ;  he  is  seen  slinking  about  on  the  out- 
side of  TattersalPs,  lounging  on  a  race- 
course, chaunting  for  horse-dealers,  and 
lastly,  for  old  grooms  and  broken  down  horse- 
jockies.  The  gentleman  is  quite  lost  in 
George,  and   he   is   lost   altogether    in    the 
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remembrance  of  all  who  ought  to  assist  him. 
His  right  honourable  friend  is  no  more. 

We  have  enlarged  the  more  upon  this 
story,  because  we  fear  that  poor  George'*s 
history  is  also  that  of  many  a  good  fellow 
who  started  in  life  with  promising  views  and 
honourable  principles. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  Led  to  and  fro  by  passions,  still  we  fly 
From  vanity  to  vanity." 


It  would  puzzle  the  reader  to  find  out 
from  what  author  this  quotation  is  drawn — 
we  will  candidly  tell  him,  from  chance. 
Chance  is  the  soul  of  the  turf,  and,  as  a 
turf  man,  we  have  sought  for  it  in  all  the 
scenes  of  life  and  walks  of  society. 

Wandering  one  Sunday  evening  before 
dinner,  when  time  hung  heavy  on  our  hands, 
we  entered  a  methodist  meeting,  where  the 
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preacher  and  the  congregation  had  all  in  their 
favour  against  us — for  they  were  full  of  the 
spirit  and  we  were  not,  and  they  had  no  lack 
of  food  whilst  we  were  fasting.  In  this  as- 
sembly of  penitents,  of  sinners,  of  idlers,  of 
assignation-makers,  of  paupers,  and  of  hum- 
bugs— living,  poor  worthies !  upon  simples — 
we  heard  the  lines  of  our  motto  given  out 
and  sung,  with  all  the  cant  and  rant  that  art 
could  dictate,  or  stupefaction  and  stultifica- 
tion dwell  upon ;  and  as  it  struck  us  that  the 
text  was  a  truism,  we  *  have  presumed  to 
transport  it  from  the  tabernacle  to  the  turf. 
Mercy  defend  us  from  the  tongues  of  the  one, 
and  the  secret  operations  of  the  other ! 

We  will  now  prosecute  our  story,  not  omit- 
ting to  observe,  that  the  giver  out  of  the 
lines  in    question   accented   them  with  em- 

*  We,  means  every  body  and  nobody,  and  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  all-powerful  press. 
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phasis,  and  varied  the  sounds  of  the  word 
vanity,  "  from  va-ni-te  to  var-ni-ty,"  to  chime 
with  fly — a  nice  discrimination,  a  happy  play 
and  gingle  upon  words  ! 

Well,  brother  sportsman-reader,  if  such 
perchance  be  now  casting  a  glance  over  these 
pages,  vanity  has  hugely  mixed  up  with  the 
mushroom  rich  upstarts  who  practise  on  the 
turf  and  table,  as  the  following  account  will 
fully  prove. 

The  fraternity  of  lec/s,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, foiled  in  their  projects  and  defeated  in 
their  schemes,  sufl*ered  to  a  large  amount  on 
the  Derby  and  at  Nemwarket ;  it  therefore 
became  necessary  that  some  plan  should  be 
adopted  to  retrieve  their  losses :  for  this  pur- 
pose the  commander-in-chief  fixed  a  day  for 
a  dinner  for  his  party,  when  they  might 
meet  in  dark  divan,  and  arrange  some  deci- 
sive measure  for  carrying  some  great  arrange- 
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ment  into  effect  for  the  ensuing  Doncaster. 
Invitations  were  issued,  the  legs  were  all  in 
motion  to  attend,  and  Pugil  was  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  them :  he  prided  himself  on 
his  dinners,  his  wines  were  excellent ;  and  the 
hour  of  meeting  now  arrived,  when  thousands 
were  to  be  settled,  and  when  the  grand  coup 
was  to  be  fixed  upon. 

All  is  imitation  in  the  drama  of  life — ^from 
Iiigh  to  low  ;  from  the  ministerial  dinner,  on 
which  the  state  of  nations  depends,  to  the 
feast  of  the  legs,  where  a  robbery  is  to  be 
planned ;  and  from  the  cabinet  council  as- 
sembled to  vote  away  a  people''s  money  in 
the  form  of  taxes  and  money-bills,  to  a 
meeting  at  a  tavern  or  the  Fives  Court,  to 
hit  upon  the  best  means  of  "  cleaning  out"  a 
green-horn,  or  adjusting  a  cross  or  a  throw. 
Our  dinners  have  a  happy  effect:  honest 
scruples  (if  ever  such  things  intrude  at  the 
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banquets  of  the  legs)^  are  the  more  easily 
swallowed  down,  and  good  wines  and  dainty 
viands  give  a  relish  for  roguery,  and  inspire 
spirited  measures. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  magnificence  of 
the  host's  board  :  one  of  the  best  cooks  in 
London  was  hired  for  the  occasion,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  oven,  prepared  the 
gorgeous  repast;  a  costly  service  of  plate, 
together  with  a  fine  show  of  China,  and  a  va- 
riety of  racing  cups,  were  displayed  on  the 
sideboard.  There  was  one  wanting,  that  of 
Windsor  Castle,  which  had  passed  into  other 
hands.  The  juice  of  France  and  Spain  flowed 
in  copious  libations  during  the  dinner,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  and  mirth  of 
the  party,  which  consisted  of  the  host  and 
hostess,  the  leading  betting  men  of  the  day, 
and  a  few  more  of  the  general's  aid-de-camps. 
The  stranger  cook  had  exerted  all  his  art, 
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to  ornament,  adorn,  and  disguise  a  variety  of 
made  dishes,  and  to  infuse  the  piquant  of 
sauces,  spices,  wines,  and  lemon-juice,  to 
make  appetite,  and  to  create  surprise  :  many 
of  the  dishes  were  highly  praised,  many  tast- 
ed, and  many  not  understood.  One  lady  was 
particularly  attentive  to  one,  on  which  Cramp 
inquired  what  was  the  name  of  that  there  ar- 
ticle ivhich  she  was  making  such  play  at;  the 
devouring  friend  replied,  that  it  was  a  sa- 
lamandar,  such  as  she  never  ate  before  in  all 
her  life,  (a  salmy  de  plecasses  was  the  dish:) 
one  allowed  that  the  salamander  was  wonder- 
ful, but  there  was  a  patty  de  noe  that  dis~ 
tanced  it  completely. 

Pugil  here  asked  one  of  his  aides-de-camp 
to  join  him  in  a  glass  of  sillery,  on  tasting 
which,  the  young  recruit  smiled,  and  ob- 
served that  he  was  not  to  be  queered  that 
way ;    he'd  be  hanged  if  that  was  ever  dis- 
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tilled  from  salary,  if  he  was  a  judge.  Loud 
applause — the  joke  being  handed  up,  and 
thought  a  good  quiz  upon  the  yokel. 

The  ladies  now  left  the  table ;  and  that 
there  might  be  no  interruption  to  business,  it 
was  arranged  that  Mrs.  B.  should  give  an  at 
home  that  evening.  The  wine  went  merrily 
round.  Mr.  B.  sw(yre  that  he  had  never 
drank  such  prime  stuff  afore,  except  at  his 
own  house — for  he  too  is  conceited  of  his  din- 
ners, or  lets  off,  as  he  calls  them. 

The  host  now  gave  three  knocks  upon  the 
table,  with  a  fist  that  floored  the  best  man 
and  sleekest  bullocks  in  the  land,  and  pro- 
posed the  following  toast: — "  The  certainty 
of  the  Turf,''  which  was  drank  with  unani- 
mous applause.  It  conveyed  much  ;  it  was  a 
volume  to  the  legs — one  that  was  well  studied 
and  well  understood,  meaning  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  to  make  all  right,  and  to  leave 
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no  uncertainty  affected  by  chance  or  accident 
in  the  result  of  a  race.  After  draining 
glasses  dry,  the  great  man  addressed  the 
company  nearly  as  follows : — 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  the 
harmony  which  prevails,  but  as  we  are  met 
here  together  to  settle  a  case  of  great  import- 
ance, it  is  necessary  that  I  as  generalissimo 
should  explain  ;  but  the  thing  is  needless. 
Gentlemen,  you  know  as  well  as  myself  what 
I  am  going  to  say : " — then  thrusting  his  hands 
into  his  smallclothes  pocket  by  way  of  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word  ;  "  We  have,  I  repeat 
it,heen  robbed^ cruelli/ robbed!'"'  [agrand  groan, 
accompanied  by  an  involuntary  biting  of  the 
lip,  meaning  "  we  biters  have  been  bit."] 
"  What  with  that  horrid  affair  of  the  Derby 
and  the  last  Newmarket  meeting,"**  [here  curses 
were  heard  round  the  table,  and  eyes  flashed 
fire,]  "  we  are  many  thousands  minus  ;  cruel 
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it  was,  when,  as  I  may  say,  the  money  was  in 
our  pockets."  [Another  groan  and  hollow 
sound.]  "Who would  have  suspected  the  cruel 
trick,  to  take  Cramp  ofF  Premier  ?  nor  that 
which  we  experienced  at  Newmarket  ?  But 
what  signifies  useless  talk  ?  what"'s  done  is 
done ;  it  is  now  what  is  to  be  done ;  now  to 
the  point.  We  may  almost  say  that  the 
whole  turf  is  at  our  disposal ;  there  is 
no  stake  of  which  we  do  not  know  the 
secrets,  and  if  we  want  some  thousands 
for  secret  service  money,  we  have  it  at  our 
command.  We  ought  not  to  be  beat;  and  I 
say  we  will  not !""  [Loud  and  uproarious  ap- 
plause.] 

"  Gentlemen,  our  next  grand  speculation 
is  the  approaching  Doncaster;  and  with 
your  advice  and  assistance,  we  shall  recover  all 
our  losses"  [Reiterated  cries  of  hear!  hear!] 
"  You  are  all  aware  that  the  Earl  of  Dor- 
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rino^ton's  horse  is  the  first  favourite.  Our 
worthy  friend,  the  honourable  member  right 
opposite  to  me,  Muster  Cramp,  will  ride 
him ;  and  I  am  certain  that  we  can  com- 
mand his  services :  we  must  keep  the 
Earl  the  first  favourite;  and  get  Royston 
down  as  much  as  possible.  These  points 
can  be  easily  arranged,  as  I  shall  bet  Hookey 
fifteen  hundred  to  a  thousand,  on  Monday, 
on  the  Earl  against  Royston.  You,  gen- 
tlemen, can  do  the  rest :  my  aides-de- 
camp  will  have  their  orders,  and  all  will 
be  right  at  last." 

This  speech  was  received  with  bursts  of 
applause,  except  by  Cramp,  who  was  the 
only  dissenting  voice ;  he  said,  that  his  con- 
science went  against  him — (one  good  turn  de- 
serves another ;)  that  the  Earl  was  his 
oldest  and  best  master ;  that  it  was  a  long 
while  since   they   had   first   been  together; 
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that  they  had  been  in  many  secrets,  and  he 
had  never  betrayed  him. 

Cramp,  however,  looked  dubious ;  and  his 
opposition  did  not  last  long.  The  company 
seemed  to  doubt  him :  some  smiled,  others 
called  him  an  old  file ;  lastly,  they  assured 
him,  there  was  no  harm  in  doing  his  old 
master  for  once ;  and  it  was  the  last  chance, 
as  most  probably  he  would  be  under  the 
turf  before  another  Doncaster ;  and  then 
they  would  be  dead  beat. 

These  words  had  an  all-powerful  effect, 
and  silenced  the  old  jockey's  conscience;  so 
that,  upon  going  to  the  vote,  the  measure 
was  carried  nem.  con.,  and  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  fully  approved  and  agreed 
upon. 

After  drinking  a  few  more  bottles  of 
champagne  and  liqueurs,  with  a  cup  of 
coffee  for  gentility  sake,  they  adjourned,  and 
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the  party  broke  up.  Most  of  them  repaired  to 
Jermyn-street,  to  take  liquors  more  congenial 
to,  and  warmer  for  their  stomachs.  "  Habit," 
observed  one  covee,  "  is  second  nattir ; 
a  man  may  drink  a  pail- full  of  Lafitte  and 
Chateau  Morgey,  (Margou,)  but  it  won't 
squinch  his  thirst  like  a  pot  of  heavy-whet, 
with  a  cauliflower  on  it ;  and  you  may  work 
away  at  liqueurs  for  a  whole  night,  and  not 
warm  your  stomach  like  a  bumper  of  dafly, 
or  a  glass  of  blue  ruin. 

Much  heavy  betting  had  taken  place  that 
night ;  the  time  of  year  was  a  critical  one ; 
the  Doncaster  was  close  at  hand ;  and  after 
that,  their  customers  would  be  flying  off*  in 
different  directions.  It  was  therefore  a  ma- 
terial point  to  balance  books;  and  to  get  as 
much  of  the  ready  as  possible.  On  this 
account,  whatever  remarks  and  business  were 
omitted  at  the  feast,  were   gone  over  at  the 
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Tun,  where  the  party  was  still  more  at  home. 
It  must  now  cast  its  net  for  a  heavy  drag ; 
for  when  the  sportsmen  were  off  for  the 
moors,  and  others  plumed  their  wings  for 
flight  to  the  continent — when  some  were  bent 
on  the  pleasures  of  Paris,  and  others  doom- 
ed to  rusticate  and  do  penance  at  their  coun- 
try residences,  for  the  expensive  amusements 
of  the  turf  and  town,  in  the  concluded 
season;  they,  (the  worthy  confraternity,) 
might,  to  use  their  own  slang,  whistle  for 
their  money  until  next  season  ;  and  they  left 
nothing  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

Home  the  party  now  went.  Rosy-fingered 
morning  was  ushering  in  the  day ;  the  rosy 
milk-maid  was  sallying  forth  with  her  semi- 
lacteal  Jluid,  half  milk,  half  water,  chalk, 
&c. ;  the  sons  of  industry  and  toil  were 
brushing  off  the  morning  dew,  and  preparing 
for  their  hard  diurnal  labour;    ragged  Pat 
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was  now  ascending  his  scaffold,  with  his  hod 
upon  his  brawny  shoulders;  whilst  nightly 
trampers,  and  the  nightly  watch,  were  re- 
treating before  the  face  of  day ;  for  these  are 
not  children  of  light ;  neither  is  the  game- 
ster— the  wasting  taper  suits  best  his  wasting 
occupation.  But  here,  the  turf-man  has  a 
decided  superiority,  for  both  day  and  night 
suit  his  purposes ;  the  night  to  plot,  the  day 
to  execute  his  plans  in ;  whilst  the  sport  of 
the  field  refreshes  the  withered  countenance  of 
old  practitioners. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  for  an  observer  of 
mankind  to  sally  forth  at  day-break,  and 
to  examine  the  two  extremes  of  society  meet- 
ing, as  those  of  the  circle  blend — the  one  in 
folly  and  dissipation,  the  other  in  sobriety 
and  industry  :  the  indigent  workman  repair- 
ing to  his  toil ;  the  iniquitous  workman 
retiring  from  his:  the  day  labourer  mount- 

F  2 
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ing  the  builder''s  ladder;  the  nightly  labourer 
ascending  that  of  fortune:  the  poor  man 
building  for  others;  the  successful  man 
building  a  fortune  for  self:  the  watchman 
quitting  his  post ;  and  he  who  keeps  watch 
for  gain,  giving  up  his.  The  dealers  at  hells 
coming  from  it ;  and  other  nightly  dealers  on 
their  road  to  it.  The  morning  star  must 
witness  strange  sights  ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 


**  Souvent  au  plus  grossier  mensonge, 
S'ajoute  le  pere  de  verity." 

Voltaire. 


There  is  not  a  rhapsodical  romance  on  the 
shelves  of  a  circulating  library — ^not  a  story- 
book, or  collection  of  fables,  mingling  fiction 
with  truth,  phantoms  with  realities,  the 
present  with  the  past,  the  living  and  the 
non-existent  together — which  equals  the 
romance  of  life.  The  strongest  contradic- 
tions there  join  together,  so  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  outdo  the  fantastic  tricks  of 
men,  else  would  they  not,  with  the  conviction 
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that  unfathomable  arts  are  opposed  against 
them,  go  with  open  eyes  into  the  snares 
which  await  them.  It  has  been  ours  to  warn 
them  of  the  danger,  and,  grafting  inventive 
fancy  on  experience,  to  hold  up  to  them  a 
picture  which  may  enable  them  to  fly  from 
similar  realities.  •* 

We  will  now  quit  the  degraders  of  the 
turf,  and  return  to  our  hero  and  heroine. 
The  circling  months  rolled  over  them  in  a 
passive  state  of  existence,  depending  on  plea- 
isure  for  its  resources — parties,  races,  spec- 
tacles, play,  dejeuners — and  ennui  for  the  last 
scene.  However  well  conducted  the  myste- 
rious liaison,  thorns  mingled  with  its  sweets  ; 
however  secure  attachment  might  have  been, 
a  virtuous  tie  was  still  wanting  to  give  it 
pure  lustre  and  probable  permanence.  Lord 
Dorimont  had  often  thought  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  wedded  life,  but  as  often  reflected 
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on  the  claims  which  his  fair  companion  had 
on  him  ;  to  banish  which  reflections  the  turf 
and  the  festival  board  could  alone  offer  a 
remedy. 

The  Doncaster  was  now  at  hand,  and  oc- 
cupied his  mind  almost  exclusively ;  he  had 
mighty  preparations  to  make,  and  a  cautious 
game  to  play ;  but  nevertheless  he  took 
great  interest  in  it,  and  had  his  friends  in  the 
north  to  see  and  visit.  He  also  anticipated 
the  pleasures  of  hunting  afterwards  with  the 
men  of  Melton,  and  longed  once  more  to 
revisit  the  splendid  mansion  of  the  Duke  of 
Granby.  Here  he  had  been  in  his  youth, 
and  had  found  all  that  baronial  hospitality, 
all  that  noble  amenity,  which  becomes  the 
patrician  whose  escutcheon  is  unsullied,  and 
proudly  handed  down  to  posterity.  Here 
he  had  seen  beauty  and  benevolence  blended 
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together,  and  had  even  been  present  when 
i-oyalty  honoured  the  castle  walls  with  its 
presence. 

The  Duke  is  one  of  the  few  who  keep  up 
the  old  style  of  British  nobility ;  that  class 
which  best  supports  the  throne  by  watching 
over  the  national  freedom ;  for  freedom  is 
the  brightest  jewel  in  the  imperial  diadem, 
shining  forth  and  telling  the  world  that  he 
who  wears  it  rules  over  brave  and  indepen- 
dent men. 

A  written  communication  from  Lord  Let- 
terfield  reminded  Lord  Dorimont  of  the  day 
of  departure;  the  advance  had  been  sent 
forward,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  start. 
Indisposition  had  confined  la  belle  Victorine 
to  her  house,  and  there  was  no  novelty  in  a 
race  to  her.  She  also  felt  that  the  business 
of  the  turf  took  Lord  Dorimont  much  from 
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licr  society ;  and,  however  painful,  the  reflec- 
tion arose,  that  he  liked  to  be  free  on  those 
occasions. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  piece  of  useful  knowledge 
for  wedded  dames  and  fair  companions,  to 
know  when  to  perceive  and  when  to  be  blind 
to  passing  events.  Liberty  is  as  valuable  in 
married  as  in  political  life.  She  who  at- 
tempts to  fetter  or  constrain,  loses  her  firmest 
hold  and  dearest  interests.  To  hold  by 
artifice  and  constraint,  is  at  best  an  uneasy 
and  uncertain  tenure ;  the  wife  and  favour- 
ite should  always  keep  in  view  the  words 
which  Milton  puts  into  Adam's  mouth,  ad- 
dressed to  our  first  parent,  the  first  married 
lady — 

"  Thy  stay  unwilling,  more  absents  thee  still." 

A  sensible  Englishwoman  understands  this 
])erfcctly ;    foreign    ladies   are  tyrants,    and 
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aim  at  absolute  government — a  state  inimical 
to  love.  The  Countess  had  learned  this 
truth,  whether  par  force  or  par  cour^  we 
pretend  not  to  say;  but  she  reluctantly  | 
resigned  herself  to  circumstances,  and  her 
lover  left  her  without  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  a  second  carriage  and  four,  with  its 
fair  owner. 

On  our  hero's  arrival  at  Doncaster,  he  met 
with  a  number  of  old  acquaintances  ;  but  yet 
there  were  many  who  were  no  more  to  be 
found  on  the  turf,  or  in  life.  The  scythe  of 
war  had  mowed  down  many  a  brave  man ; 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  north  * 
furnished  a  large  portion  of  these. 

The  sports  of  the  field  give  strength  and 
courage ;  their  dangers  and  fatigues  harden 
and  invigorate,  and  well  befit  the  soldier. 
An  active  and  bold  horseman  will  shine 
foremost    in    our     victorious    cavalry;     he 
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who  can  bear  the  privations  and  perils  of  a 
long  chace,  will  find  a  hard  campaign  less 
wearisome.  The  honest  turf  gentleman^ 
whose  heart  is  in  the  race,  will  experience 
similar  excitement  and  enthusiasm  in  war; 
and  as  a  last  example  of  the  pursuits  of  the 
sporting  field  and  the  field  of  glory  going 
hand  in  hand,  we  may  look  to  Duke  Arthur"*s 
amusements  in  the  Peninsula,  who  by  turns 
followed  his  hounds  and  drove  before  him  the 
dogs  of  war,  let  out  by  the  enemy  against 
him. 

Amongst  the  many  other  odd  faces  which 
Lord  Dorimont  met  with  at  Doncaster,  was 
a  certain  one-armed  knight,  of  drinking  and 
noisy  notoriety ;  he  was  once  lost  at  a  race, 
in  a  very  singular  manner.  Wandering  out, 
in  the  haze  of  liquor,  he  strayed  away  from 
his  friends,  and  after  having  been  missing  for 
a  night  and  a  day,  he  was  discovered   in  a 
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cellar,  indulging  in  blue  ruin,  and  fighting 
his  battles   over   again,  with   a  brother   in 
arms,  a  one-legged  sailor,  and  a  travelling   | 
tinker.     What  a  happy  triumvirate  ! 

Doncaster  race-course,  like  a  battle-field, 
draws  thousands  to  it,  outdoing  and  out- 
done, hazarding  their  all  upon  the  chance  of 
the  struggle,  and  prepared  with  divers 
schemes  and  stratagems  to  gain  the  day. 
As  in  days  of  yore,  the  hordes  of  the 
north  are  poured  forth  to  carry  all  before 
them ;  but  the  palm  is  often  awarded  to  the 
skill  and  perseverance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  more  southern  countries,  and  above  all, 
to  the  capital  and  talent  of  the  west.* 

Much  interest  was  excited  by  two  horses 
which  alternately  took  the  lead  in  the  bet- 
ting circles  ;  the  one  was  the  property  of  the 

*  We  mean  the  west  end  of  London. 
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Earl  of  Dorrington,  and  was  reported  to  be 
the  best  horse  of  the  year ;  he  had  once  run 
in    public,    and   had   been   backed    by   the 
Earl's  friends  to  a  great  amount.  From  his 
lordship's  great  judgment,  from  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the   turf, 
knowing  men  in  general  felt  inclined  to  back 
his   freely.     Things  were  well   managed  in 
the    stable ;    the  Earl  was  abroad ;    reports 
were  circulated  as  to  the  improbability  of  his 
return,  on  account  of  the  precarious  state  of 
his  health.  It  was  supposed  by  the  world  and 
the  knowing  ones,  that  this  was  all  a  ruse  de 
guerre^  and  the  horse  still  continued  the  fa- 
vourite.    Little  were  they  aware  that  a  plan 
was  laid  by  the  General  and  his  party,  that 
the  horse  should  be  kept  up  a  favourite,  as 
they  intended  he  should  lose. 

Pugil's  flags  were   all  at  work,  he  back- 
ing the  EarPs  horse,  and  they  against  him. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  these  bets 
were  all  gammon,  the  whole  drift  being  to 
bring  down  the  odds  against  the  other  horse, 
which  was  called  Stapleton;  but  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  north-country  people,  and  the 
good  faith  which  they  had  in  Stapleton  and 
his  owner,  could  not  effect  it  so  much  as 
they  wished. 

We  ought  to  observe  that  Lord  Dori- 
mont's  head  groom  and  trainer  were  at  his 
own  estate,  not  far  distant  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and  his  house  was  full  of  company ; 
nevertheless,  he  had  no  horses  entered  ex~ 
cept  some  in  the  produced  stakes,  all  his 
stud  being  at  Newmarket.  His  friend 
Lord  Letterfield,  however,  had  one  cele- 
brated horse,  which  beat  his  Majesty's  at 
Ascot,  and  the  Peer  was  also  steward  on  this 
occasion.  Lord  Dorimont  brought  his  whole 
party  to  Doncaster,  and  mustered  in  great 
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sti'Liigtli  on    the  ground,    his    party  liaving 
passed  the  intermediate  days  previous  to  the 
race,    in    shooting,   hard    drinking,  betting, 
^  and  speculating  on  the  ensuing  race. 

Lord  Dorimonfs  house  was  only  five  miles 
from  Doncaster;    the  surrounding   country     ^.jiT^ 

*    .     .      .  •  ""^4' 

being  inhabited  by  sporting  men.  Grooms  '- 
were  constantly  passing  and  re-passing  with 
news  connected  with  the  race.  At  one  time, 
the  odds  were  bet  that  the  Earl  never 
would  live  to  arrive  from  abroad  to  see  his 
favourite  run,  and  much  less  win :  but 
bhortly  after,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  he^^^  ; 
arrived,  post  haste,  from  Italy.  No  sooner  "  ^ 
was  his  arrival  known,  than  the  horse  was 
the  favourite  again,  it  being  well  known 
that  his  lordship's  judgment  was  matured 
by  experience,  and  that  he  was  up  to  all  in 
the  ring ;  nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  for 
the  turf  had  been  his  delight,  both  for  profit 
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and  amusement,  from  his  earliest  youth.  His 
appearance,  therefore,  struck  terror  to  all 
those  who  had  betted  against  his  horse,  and 
they  did  all  they  could  to  get  their  money 
off;  whilst  those  who  had  backed  him,  took 
on  new  bets,  and  those  who  had  been  neuter 
amongst  the  common  attendants  of  the  race, 
had  quite  a  fancy  for  the  favourite,  and  risked 
their  little  stake  upon  him. 

The  General  and  his  party  were  all  elate, 
and  well  they  might  be :  no  fortuitous  events, 
no  casual  circumstances  could  touch  them, 
for  the  winner  was  fixed  before  the  race  was 
won.  They  laughed  at  the  fools  who  were 
passing,  to  examine  and  give  their  judgment 
on  the  horses ;  they  set  at  nouglit  all  physical 
strength.  The  Earl  had  seen  his  horse  ;  his 
condition  was  beautiful ;  the  trainer  said  that 
he  never  was  so  up  to  the  work  as  now ; 
Cramp,  who  had  rode  him  a  gallop,   was  so 
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pleased  with  him,  that  lie  informed  liis  lordship 
that  he  stood  fifteen  hundred  upon  the  race. 
The  Earl  well  knew  Cramp ;  he  had  been 
his  first  master  for  years ;  he  had  been  in  many 
secrets  with  him,  had  treated  and  paid  him  well, 
and  he  had  the  vanity  to  think  that  he  neither 
could,  nor  dared  to  deceive  him;  full  of 
\vhich  idea,  they  parted,  just  before  the  race, 
both  apparently  certain  of  success. 

The  Earl  attended  Heraam's  the  day 
before  the  race,  backed  his  horse  largely,  and 
offered  to  run  Stapleton  for  five  thousand. 
The  day  and  hour  now  arrived ;  thousands 
upon  thousands  thronged  on  the  course  ;  the 
whole  beauty  of  England  seemed  to  give 
lustre  to  the  scene :  Duke  Arthur  and  the 
noblest  of  the  land  were  also  there.  The 
horses  were  now  ready  to  start ;  intense 
anxiety  prevailed ;  for  in  no  part  of  England 
is  the  spirit  of  the  turf  so  general,  or  car- 
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ried  to  so  high  a  pitch;  for  scarcely  a 
day  labourer  but  has  a  bet  on  the  race: 
and,  indeed,  nothing  to  a  true  English- 
man has  greater  attraction  than  this  manly 
sport. 

The  two  favourites  now  appear,  in  the 
finest  order  imaginable ;  each  owner  was  con- 
fident of  success.  The  horses  were  now  off; 
old  Frost,  on  another  horse,  takes  the  lead  ; 
he  was,  however,  soon  beat.  They  say  that 
old  Frost  was  always  fond  of  a  certain  loser. 
And  now  they  had  come  a  hundred  yards 
from  home,  Stapleton  the  first,  and  the 
Earl's  horse  considerably  in  the  rear ;  Cramp 
quickly  brings  him  up,  makes  one  of  his  des- 
perate rushes,  and  fails — Stapleton  winning 
by  a  neck. 

The  noble  Arthur,  with  his  eagle  eye, 
had  observed  the  race,  and,  turning  round  to 
one  of  his  friends,  said,  "  I  am  no  rider,  and 
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have  no  judgment  in  a  race,  but  d me  if 

C'ramp  should  ever  ride  a  horse  of  mine."*' 
The  Earl  well  knew  that  he  could  have 
won :  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  his 
money :  vexed  he  was  to  the  heart,  disap- 
pointed beyond  all  possible  expression.  Cramp 
swore  he  did  his  best,  that  he  had  coaxed  his 
horse,  and  that  if  the  race  had  been  ten 
yards  further,  he  would  have  won.  The 
Earl  believed  him  of  course,  as  the  reader 
may  imagine,  from  his  having  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  should  never  ride  one  of 
his  stud  again.  Like  an  able  general,  calm 
and  collected  on  defeat,  he  paid  his  money 
smiling,  resolved  to  get  it  back  on  some  future 
occasion :  no  one  more  able  or  willing  so  to 
do.  Lord  Dorimont  won  considerably  on  the 
race,  by  betting  against  the  man,  not  the 
horse. 

Thus  ended  the  mighty  plan,  concerted  at 
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the  GeneraPs  feast :  there  was  no  other  remark- 
able occurrence  at  Doncaster,  save  only  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  the  police  upsetting 
the  little-goes  of  some  wretched  hungry  Jew 
miscreants.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that 
their  host  was  routed;  and  we  remember, 
upon  another  occasion,  a  shrewd  remark  of 
one  of  the  gang,  when  fined  by  a  magistrate, 
namely,  that  it  was  hard  that  poor  folks 
should  be  punished  for  a  little  innocent  play, 
when  rich  rogues  on  the  turf  were  allowed 
to  plunder  to  the  tune  of  thousands. 

Very  true  all  this,  but  it  has  always  been 
the  case ;  so  the  Jew  performer  was  obliged 
to  still  down  his  cash,  and  to  march  off,  sing- 
ing  in  a  minor  key — 


"  Since  laws  were  made  for  every  degree. 
To  curb  vice  in  others,  as  well  as  in  me, 
I  wonder  we  ha'n't  better  company 
Upon  Tyburn  tree." 
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The  poetry  of  these  lines  is  quaint  enough, 
but  there  is  reason  in  the  rhyme ;  for  how 
often  do  we  see  crimes  compromised  in  high 
life,  and  forgotten  in  time,  which  bring  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  to  unceasing  dis- 
grace or  condign  punishment ! 


THE  TURF. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Freeze,  freeze,  thou  wintry  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forget. 

SHAKSPEARE. 


In  ordinary  life,  ingratitude  and  treachery 
make  a  deep  impression ;  but  amongst  the 
legs,  gratitude  is  not  in  their  dictionary ; 
so  that  what  had  really  passed  was  soon  for- 
gotten, and  the  manoeuvrers  in  the  transac- 
tion only  considered  that  they  were  working 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  business.    The  party 
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returned  to  town  elate  with  success ;  the 
company  quitted  Doncaster  for  other  amuse- 
ments. 

Our  hero  remained  for  a  certain  time  at 
his  estate,  still  entertaining  his  friends,  and 
taking  the  diversion  of  shooting,  at  which 
he  also  was  no  contemptible  hand.  The 
attraction  of  the  fair  foreigner  was  wanting 
in  his  halls,  where  every  thing  else  was  upon 
a  splendid  footing :  dinners  in  the  first  style 
of  elegance,  wines  of  the  finest  flavour,  a 
library,  billiard-table,  sporting  in  all  its 
branches,  preserves  for  those  who  relish  the 
sports  of  the  trigger,  and,  in  fine,  every 
thing  but  lovely  woman :  this  was  completely 
a  male  party,  for  which  our  hero  seemed 
daily  more  and  more  inclined. 

Nevertheless,  the  correspondence  between 
the  Countess  and  her  lover  continued  by  letter 
in   the   most  attentive  and  tenderest  style. 
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Every  other  day  brought  an  epistle,  and  the 
alternate  one  conveyed  its  answer;'  sighs 
were  wafted  per  post,  and  anxious  hopes  of 
meeting  soon  again.  The  Countess  felt 
ennui  every  where.  She  went  out  rarely, 
saw  little  company,  sentimentalized  in  her 
letters,  and  wrote  the  prettiest  things  in 
the  world;  Lord  Dorimont  detailed  the 
events  of  the  turf,  which  wanted  that  zest 
which  her  presence  would  have  given  to 
them. 

To  have  read  the  correspondence,  one 
might  have  supposed  that  absence  was  slow 
death;  to  Victorine  it  proved  so — to  her 
lover  it  was  a  very  supportable  vanity. 

But  how  easy  it  is  to  be  kind  and  constant 
per  letter  !  Absent  husbands  and  lovers  are 
every  thing  that  the  heart  can  wish  on  paper, 
whilst  reality  generally  takes  a  different 
turn,  and  the  ties  of  affection,  if  not  indis- 
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pensably  united,  are  very  apt  to  relax  in  the 
distance  of  time 

At  Doncaster  our  hero  accepted  the  Duke 
of  Granby's  invitation  to  his  magnificent 
family  seat :  he  met  with  his  Grace  at 
the  races,  and  insisted  on  his  renewing  the 
acquaintance  which  had  been  so  pleasing  to 
both,  and  which  the  next  hunting  season 
furnished  occasion  for.  A  visit  to  Brighton, 
whither  the  fair  Countess  had  repaired  for 
the  benefit  of  her  health,  was  destined  to 
fill  up  the  intermediate  space  of  time ;  he 
therefore  took  leave  of  all  his  racing  friends, 
pocketed  the  cash  which  he  had  won,  gave  a 
last  look  at  his  horses,  and  departed  with  all 
speed  for  the  once  fashionable  watering  place. 
We  say  once  fashionable,  because,  since  the  de- 
parture of  its  greatest  ornament,  that  graceful 
Prince  to  whom  it  owes  its  celebrity,  it  never 
will  be  what  it  was.  A  few  of  our  nobility  make 
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temporary  residences  there ;  but  the  style 
is  changed,  the  star  of  Brunswick  no  longer 
draws  title  and  fashion  to  its  focus,  nor  irra- 
diates the  gay  scene  with  its  brilliancy  ! 

On  his  arrival.  Lord  Dorimont  flew  to 
one  of  the  splendid  new  houses  which  had 
been  hired  by  the  lovely  Victorine :  lovely 
she  was  by  nature ;  and  now  revived  hope 
had  lighted  up  those  eyes  of  tenderness  and 
captivation,  which  had  long  been  obscured 
by  care ;  nor  could  their  fires  glow  without 
causing  an  irresistible  charm,  a  grateful 
feeling,  which  made  her  lover  think  that  he 
never  saw  her  look  so  beautiful.  Happy, 
thrice  happy  was  their  meeting !  so  that  the 
fair  stranger  again  indulged  in  dreams  of 
renewed  affection  and  future  happiness. 

But  the  mind  of  her  lover  could  not  long 
dwell  on  love  and  sentiment  alone ;  he  soon  as- 
certained that  there  was  a  new  club,  and  being 
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a  member  of  all  the  best  clubs  in  town, 
his  entree  was  a  matter  of  course ;  he  had, 
therefore,  nothing  to  do,  but  to  pay  his  sub- 
scription, and  to  make  his  appearance,  which 
he  did  in  a  very  few  days  after  his  arrival. 

Great  was  his  disappointment,  not  in 
play,  for  that  was  sufficiently  high,  but  in 
the  character  of  those  who  composed  the 
club :  when  assembled  together,  they  re- 
minded him  of  an  extensive  counting-house 
in  the  city ;  and  well  they  might,  for  they 
were  chiefly  ci-devant  shop-keepers,  now 
grown  into  great  merchants,  Jews,  money- 
lenders, and  painstaking  gentlemen. 

Here  was  a  Mr.  Beville,  not  a  hundred 
years  ago  a  shop-boy — there  a  deep  old  cal- 
culating file,  who  had  been  clerk  and  cashier 
in  a  warehouse  :  portly  citizens  and  pros- 
perous traders  filled  up  the  ranks  of  this 
collection. 

£ 
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With  what  attentiveness  did  they  play 
their  steady  game  !  how  pleased  they  looked 
if  the  chances  of  the  game  favoured  them ; 
how  bilious  when  the  cards  went  wrong,  but 
above  all,  how  happy  was  a  stranger,  and 
how  obsequious  a  waiter,  on  receiving  a 
cheque  on  their  banker  or  personal  firm, 
knowing  that  they  were  no  kiteSy  but  solid 
mediums  of  circulation,  drawn  on  actual  and 
extensive  property. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  few  black-coated 
professional  men  took  their  station.  One  who 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Johnson  or  Jobson, 
or  some  such  common-place  denomination  : 
this  worthy  is  oftener  to  be  found  at  the 
board  of  green  cloth  than  in  the  exercise  of 
his  grave  avocation;  he  is,  however,  not  a 
sporting  character  in  any  other  respect. 

Be  it  remembered  en  passant^  that  Lord 
Dorimont   had  a  great   dislike   to   sporting 
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lawyers,  doctors,  parsons,  and  bankers,  in 
whose  hands  he  considered  the  interest  of  the 
community  was  not  safe;  for  how  can  a 
man  attend  to  his  brief  and  a  stag-hunt  to- 
gether, or  a  banker  balance  his  account  when 
losing  his  own  balance,  and  the  mane  (not 
main)  chance  by  a  fall  with  the  Surrey  fox- 
hounds ?  What  might  be  expected  of  a  gam- 
ing or  galloping  parson  ?  or  what  might  the 
poor  patients  hope  from  a  doctor  whose  head 
was  turned  by  the  interest  what  he  took  in  a 
pending  match  ?  Why,  the  first  would  leave 
his  flock  for  the  card-table,  and  run  an  in- 
ferior player  a  hundred  miles  breast  high 
without  stopping ;  and  the  latter,  mistaking 
man  for  horse,  might  dose  him  accordingly. 
Good  fortune  defend  us  from  such  prac- 
titioners ! 

Such   society  of  course   did  not  suit  our 
hero,  and  the    first  visit   to   the  club    was 
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his  last.  This  was  fortunate  for  the  Coun- 
tess; it  favoured  les  interets  du  coeur ; 
for  quitting  the  odious  club,  he  naturally 
turned  to  metal  more  attractive,  and  passed 
away  his  days  in  gentle  society,  which  other- 
wise might  have  been  devoted  to  the  low, 
destroying  card-table. 

The  fleeting  hours  passed  on  rapidly,  and 
were  diversified  by  riding,  driving  out,  walk- 
ing to  enjoy  the  sea^-breeze,  and  by  music  in 
the  evening,  in  which  a  fair  companion  and 
country-woman  of  Victorine  took  part. 

Never  had  she  passed  six  such  happy  weeks 
in  her  whole  life,  since  she  had  known  the 
object  of  her  affections.  In  their  present 
intercourse  there  reigned  a  placidity,  a  do- 
mestication so  dear  to  a  sincere  passion,  and 
so  insupportable  when  hearts  beat  not  in 
unison.  The  joys  of  the  great  world,  the 
heau  monde  of  Paris,  the  enjoyment  of  ge- 
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neral  admiration,  were  all  nothing  to  what 
the  then  happy  Victorine  experienced.  The 
pleasure  of  felicity  blinds  us  to  the  future, 
nay,  even  lends  unreal  colouring  to  our 
joys  ;  she  fancied  herself  into  a  security  of 
possession ;  in  a  word,  she  was  now,  and  only 
now,  happy  to  her  heart's  content. 

But,  alas  !  this  was  a  state  too  enchanting 
to  last  long.  The  shortened  day,  the  wintry 
chill,  the  howling  winds,  all  reminded  her 
that  time  and  happiness  were  passing  to- 
gether !  Often  did  she  sigh  responsively  to 
the  unwelcome  gust,  which  wafted  with  it 
the  withered  leaf  which  had  taken  refuge 
on  some  temporary  resting-place ;  frequently 
would  her  bosom  swell,  and  her  respiration 
thicken,  on  contemplating  the  troubled  ocean, 
picture  of  man's  disturbed  and  restless  state. 
As  the  clouds  darkened,   her    prospects  of 
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loneliness  gathered  closer  around  her,  and  as 
often  as  she  read  the  day  of  the  month  in 
the  newspaper,  she  looked  fearfully  forward 
to  some  sad  change  in  the  history  of  her 
love. 

All  this  she  never  betrayed  to  her  lover 
by  word  or  look,  lest  it  might  sully  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  add  to  his  desire  of  the 
hunting  season,  for  she,  like  the  stricken 
deer,  (if  it  could  speak,)  might  say,  that 
what  was  sport  to  him,  was  death  to  her. 
Absence,  whether  to  chase  the  fox  or  hunt 
the  stag,  was  the  grave  of  all  her  comfort. 

The  time  at  length  arrived — she  begged 
for  one  day's  delay,  and  he  granted  it,  but 
she  though  that  it  was  a  sacrifice.  She  was 
peculiarly  pensive  the  last  day,  and  then 
dreaded  lest  her  want  of  vivacity  might 
diminish    her  empire  over  his  heart.     The 
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morning  on  which  he  quitted  Brighton  was 
tempestuous,  and  she  attributed  to  that  cir- 
cumstance the  agitation  of  her  mind,  and  the 
weakness  of  her  nerves. 

There  was  something  despairing  in  her 
last  farewell ;  the  embracing  arm  seemed,  for 
a  moment,  to  lose  its  power,  as  if  contented 
to  die  on  that  bosom  on  which  her  happiness 
all  rested.  It  was  impossible  that  her  lover 
should  not  catch  the  infectious  sorrow.  They 
parted  sadly,  and  tenderl}^ ;  but  her  sorrow 
lasted — his  easily  passed  away. 

When  he  was  gone,  she  felt  a  presentime?it 
that  they  should  never  meet  again.  In  this 
she  was  wrong;  meet  they  did,  but  not  as 
they  had  met  at  Brighton.  While  on  the 
road,  the  idea  of  the  spirits  of  the  field  dis- 
sipated his  regrets;  in  her  further  sojourn 
at  Brighton,  and  subsequent  return  to  town, 

VOL.  II.  H 
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her  only  solace  consisted  of  faint  hopes,  en- 
couraged by  her  companion,  that  the  fresh 
hold  which  she  had  on  Dorimont's  affections 
would  continue  till  they  met  again. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Now  old  desire  doth  in  his  death-bed  lie. 
And  young-  affection  gapes  to  be  his  heir  ; 

That  fair,  which  love  had  groan'd  for,  and  would  die, 
With  tender  Juliet  match'd,  is  now  not  fair." 

Shakspeare. 


Lord  Dorimonfs  journey  from  Brighton 
to  Granby  Castle  was  not  without  many 
tender  regrets,  as  regarded  the  weakened 
spirits  and  approaching  loneliness  of  Victo- 
rine.  These  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
accompanied  by  self-accusations ;  but  the 
recollections  of  happy  youth,  and  the  kind 
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welcome  of  his  noble  host,  soon  dissipated 
them  ;  he  was  received  with  dignified  friend- 
ship, and  a  kindness  of  manner,  seldom  to 
be  met  with,  in  such  sincerity,  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  society. 

To  a  man  of  middle  age,  however,  some 
bitter  reminiscences  must  mingle  in  his 
draught  of  pleasure ;  an  old  man  will  have 
its  dregs  alone  to  drain.  Lord  Dorimont, 
all  happy  to  revisit  these  bright  scenes  of 
splendid  hospitality,  still  had  to  look  back  to 
departed  joys,  and  to  departed  beings,  who 
had  created,  entwined,  and  given  lustre  to 
those  felicities.  The  brave  and  the  fair  of  a 
few  years  past,  now  reclined  in  the  embrace 
of  the  cold  destroyer  Death.  A  lovely  brow, 
on  whose  polished  form  the  coronet  stood, 
ornamented  by  her  who  wore  it,  was  no 
more  ;  her  graces  gilded  no  longer  the  halls 
of  princely  festivity ;  her  sweet  voice  was  no 
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longer  heard ;  her  light  tread  no  more  de- 
lighted every  one  who  anticipated  the  ap- 
proach of  loveliness  and  aniiability.  Other 
fair  women,  who  gave  enchantment  to  the 
banquet,  and  fascination  to  the  hall,  were 
ejfFaced  from  life's  page;  the  bold  and  the 
brave  of  a  few  years  before  had  retreated  to 
the  grave's  cold  tenement,  and  the  sportsmen 
of  the  old  school  were  no  longer  to  be 
counted  in  the  morning  muster  for  the  chase. 
Of  this  class,  Dorimont  missed,  above  all, 
old  Forest,  the  monarch  of  the  hunt,  the 
most  break-neck  rider  of  his  day,  the  sans 
pareil  in  crossing  a  country,  and  second  to  no 
one  of  hunting  celebrity.  Old  Forest  had 
been  our  hero's  pattern  in  his  youth.  As  a 
sportsman,  to  him  he  owed  his  skill — as  a 
horseman,  his  courage  was  imitative  of  his 
worthy  tutor;  initiated,  and  encouraged  by 
him,  he  ventured  at  every  thing,  and  acquired 
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reputation  as  a  rider,  by  following  a  bold 
and  bright  example. 

Forest  had  been  a  fine  fellow  in  his  day  : 
other  forests  may  lose  and  retrieve  their  fo- 
liage year  after  year;  the  tree  may  bud, 
grow,  flourish,  come  to  towering  altitude  and 
decline,  and  other  trees  may  succeed  its 
growth ;  but  this  finest  plant,  now  withered 
and  gone,  will  not,  to  intrepid  sporting  men, 
become  its  like  again. 

But  let  us  not  lose  our  moments  in  fruit- 
less regrets.  A  tribute  of  respect  is  now 
due  to  a  fine-hearted  living  sportsman — 
the  mede  of  praise  ought  to  be  awarded 
to  the  possessor  of  Granby  Castle ;  and  let 
us  fancy  Lord  Dorimont  shaking  the  hand 
of  his  kind  friend,  and  shaping  his  course 
for  Melton. 

What  is  Melton.?  Nothing  in  itself— an 
obscure  place.     To  the  sports  of  the  field  it 
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owes  its  prosperity,  nay,  its  celebrity ;  for 
its  name  is  known  and  recorded  by  every 
sportsman  in  Europe:  the  hunt  has  long 
since  ranked  as  prominent,  the  riders  are  of 
the  first  courage  and  skill,  the  brilliancy 
of  the  assembly,  as  to  the  materials  of 
man  and  horse,  challenge  the  universe  for  a 
match. 

Melton,  thou  art  our  delight !  It  is  a 
charming  sight  to  behold  the  Melton  hounds 
throw  off,  followed  by  the  blooming  youths 
of  England,  that  brave  sang,  as  the  French 
call  it,  which  has  kept  up  our  national  cha- 
racter for  valour,  freedom,  firmness,  and  in- 
dependence. A  race-course  and  a  hunt,  as- 
sembled together,  present  no  bad  specimen  of 
the  physical  strength  of  the  nation,  and 
we  could  always  wish  our  neighbours  to 
be  spectators  of  such  sights  on  the  eve  of  war. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  we  take  leave  to  re- 
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mark,  that  the  pre-eminence  of  our  country- 
men as  riders  and  sportsmen,  is  more  strongly 
perceptible  when  foreigners  enter  the  lists 
with  them,  either  at  the  hunt,  the  steeple- 
chase, or  as  gentlemen  jockeys.  We  remem- 
ber a  young,  handsome  Frenchman,  who  went 
down  to  Melton  last  season,  high  in  blood, 
and  full  of  confidence — a  showy-looking  rider, 
and  nothing  diffident  with  regard  to  himself; 
but  we  saw  him  dead-beat  by  one  of  those  hard 
days  which  are  so  common  with  the  hunt. 
Returned  from  the  chase,  he  could  scarcely 
support  himself,  whilst  others,  in  high  health, 
spirit,  and  appetite,  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
the  table.  Monsieur  la  France  had  come  to  a 
stand-still,  and  after  reclining  for  some  time 
on  a  seat,  actually  fainted  away  from  fatigue, 
and  was  taken  up  to  bed.  Here  was  a  great 
triumph :  it  was  not  merely  felt  by  all  the 
hunt,  but  one  of  the  sportsmen's  ladies  ob- 
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served,  with  commiseration,  that  the  poor 
Frenchman  was  more  successful  in  love  than 
in  the  chase. 

Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  when  we  con- 
sider not  only  the  fatigues  of  fox-hunting,  but 
the  nature  of  the  country  over  which  the  hun- 
ters have  to  fly  with  incredible  velocity  ;  then 
again,  the  fences,  and  other  terrible  leaps, 
which  are  to  be  frequently  taken. 

It  will  not  suffice  for  the  Melton  man  to  be 
a  dashing,  fearless  rider;  he  must  likewise 
possess  great  skill,  and  know  how  to  make 
the  most  of  his  horse :  fleet  and  powerful 
horses,  active  and  strong  men,  are  the  only 
ones  fit  for  this  business,  if  pleasure  may  so 
be  called  ;  but  indeed  pleasure  itself  is  busi- 
ness now-a-days,  and  pretty  fatiguing  busi- 
ness too. 

In  addition  to  the  fine  coup-d'ceil  which  the 
hounds  throwing  off"  affords  here,  as  well  to 
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the  sportsman  as  the  stranger,  a  number  of 
fine  women  frequently  repair  to  the  spot 
to  witness  the  scene,  to  add  to  it  the  last 
finish  of  lustre,  and  to  inspire  double  emula- 
tion, every  brave  man  being  ambitious  of 
deserving  well  in  beauty's  eye. 

The  first  object  of  interest  at  Melton  was 
the  famous  steeple-chase  between  Pigeoneau 
and  Boldeston ;  in  this  the  former  showed  a 
great  want  of  judgment,  in  selecting  a  man, 
formerly  a  groom,  and  upwards  of  fifty  years 
of  age,  to  ride  his  horse  Blinker  against  Bol- 
deston on  his  Splasher,  and  the  result  was  just 
what  Lord  Dorimont  had  anticipated,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  laid  his  money  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  although  the  former  was  so  con- 
fident of  success,  that  he  got  his  friend  Har- 
lequino  to  take  a  number  of  bets  for  him. 

Boldeston  was  sure  to  win,  for  blood  will 
serve,  as  the  jockeys  say,  and  Boldeston  was 
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a  formidable  opponent,  who  could  boast  of  as 
good  blood  as  any  man.  Not  so  the  dandies, 
who  we  see  driving  in  their  cabs,  and  riding 
on  their  hacks,  they  being  for  the  most  part 
the  first  generation,  their  fathers  having  been 
tailors,  hair-dressers,  and  mechanics ;  but  their 
appearance  is  quite  sufficient,  and  here  again 
the  jockey's  remark  is  quite  in  place. 

When  the  steeple-chase  was  over,  the  hunt 
occupied  exclusively  our  hero's  attention,  ex- 
cept playing  at  whist  in  the  evening.  Melton 
is  so  situated,  that  it  enables  a  sportsman  to 
hunt  every  day,  being  within  reach  of  three 
packs  of  hounds.  One  of  these  was  formerly 
kept  by  that  famous  sportsman  old  Meynell, 
but  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  young  Lord 
Roehampton,  a  real  good  fellow,  and  keen 
sportsman. 

All  things  in  the  hunt  are  much  the  same 
as  usual,  excepting  a  plan  adopted  by  his 
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lordship  of  bringing  his  hounds  to  cover,  in 
a  caravan,  just  as  Wombwell  carries  his  wild 
beast  about  with  him.  We  do  not  think  the 
old  veteran,  who  was  called  for  so  many  years 
the  king  of  the  kennel,  would  much  approve 
of  this  plan,  it  looks  so  like  an  equipage  tra- 
velling to  the  fairs,  and  savours  of  Bullock 
and  Pidcock ;  but  chacun  a  son  gout ;  my 
lord's  taste  is  for  novelty,  and  his  desire  is  to 
spare  his  dogs. 

During  the  hunting  season  at  Melton,  the 
iirst  steeple-chase  led  to  another,  rode  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  horses  in  propriis  personis. 
Boldeston,  who  had  got  acquainted  with 
Lord  Dorimont  in  the  field,  invited  him  to  go 
into  Northamptonshire  to  witness  their  second 
trial.  The  offer  was  accepted.  Dorimont  laid 
his  money  again  the  same  way,  and  the  issue 
of  the  contest  was  as  before.  Pigeoneau 
ought  never  to  attempt  such  feats  again ;  the 
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bird  and  the  gun  best  favour  his  talents :  the 
game  is  safer  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
friends. 

Scarcely  had  this  match  been  terminated, 
when  Boldeston,  having  fixed  on  a  near 
cover  for  his  hounds  to  meet, — it  was  one  of 
his  best, — every  Melton  and  Pytchyly  man 
was  mounted  on  his  best  horse,  and  all  de- 
termined to  ride.  As  luck  would  have  it,  a 
fox  was  immediately  viewed  away;  Lord 
Dorimont,  on  his  favourite  horse  Dandy. 
The  run  was  most  severe ;  the  two  parties, 
to  wit,  the  Meltonian  and  the  county  party, 
riding  against  each  other.  At  the  latter  end 
of  the  run,  Boldeston  and  our  hero  were  the 
only  persons  with  the  hounds.  They  now  ran 
through  the  park  of  a  noble  lord,  whose  in- 
closures  are  of  the  greatest  altitude,  and  in 
the  best  preservation  in  the  county. 

A    park   paling   here   presented  itself  to 
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the  riders,  of  frightful  appearance.  NotTiing 
daunted  by  its  dangerous  size,  Boldeston 
made  at  it,  but  his  horse  refused  it.  Lord 
Dorimont  now  put  all  his  power  into  Dandy, 
— (it  was  that  very  same  paling  where  old 
Dick  Knight  exclaimed  to  his  horse,  ''  Now, 
Contract,  we'll  show  the  Quornhites  the 
trick.")  Dandy  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Con- 
tract, for  he  fell  with  his  rider  on  the  other 
side.  Boldeston,  on  coming  round,  found 
our  hero  stretched  upon  the  ground  in- 
sensible, and  apparently  severely  hurt;  he 
committed  him  to  the  care  of  some  respect- 
able   country   people,    requesting    that    he 

might  be  conveyed  to  Lord  's  house, 

and  pursued  the  chace. 

The  sportsman  stops  for  no  man,  the 
death  of  a  fox  being  to  them  more  interest- 
ing than  the  life  of  a  friend.  Our  hero  was 
safely  conveyed  to  the  lordly  mansion,  and 
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received  every  assistance  which  medical  aid 
and  hospitality  could  possibly  procure.  A 
strong  constitution  and  high  courage  enabled 
Lord  Dorimont,  after  being  bled,  to  put 
himself  into  a  hack  chaise,  and  rejoin  his 
friends  of  the  hunt.  It  was  not  the  lord's 
want  of  kindness  which  prevented  him  from 
remaining  longer  at  his  house ;  deep  interest 
was  manifested  on  the  occasion,  in  which  a 
party  of  fine  women,  partly  of  the  family  and 
parly  of  visitors  at  the  hall,  took  part. 

Lord  Dorimont  was  not  insensible  to  this, 
and  singled  out  amongst  the  rest  one  whose 
expressive  countenance  displayed  the  kindest 
sympathy ;  to  her,  his  best  thanks  were  due, 
and  he  wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  return- 
ing a  proper  sense  of  feeling  for  the  kindness 
shown.  An  invitation  to  revisit  the  hospitable 
mansion  was  offered  by  its  noble  possessor, 
and   an   assurance  of    the   heartfelt  delight 
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which  such  visit  would  afford,  terminated  the 
taking  leave  of  the  parties. 

A  thought,  however — a  sweet  and  touch- 
ing thought,  lingered  in  Lord  Dorimont's 
mind.  A  gentle  female  hand  had  assisted  in 
raising  his  head  on  his  being  brought  to  the 
hall,  and  a  sympathetic  eye  seemed  to  mark 
his  departure  from  it.  Humanity  is  always 
beautiful ;  in  a  female  it  is  angel-like. 

This  circumstance  did  not  strike  our  hero 
at  the  moment ;  but  as  he  journeyed  along 
to  join  his  sporting  friends,  a  warm  wish 
came  across  him,  that  he  might  again  meet 
the  gentle  one  who  had  so  kindly  felt  for  him 
in  the  hour  of  pain. 

His  return  to  the  dinner  party  at  Boldes- 
ton's  was  greeted  with  joyous  acclamation. 
"  Good  again,'*"'  was  exclaimed  by  the  bold 
steeple  hunter ;  a  bumper  was  filled  to  his 
recovery,  and  he  was  set  down  as  a  high- 
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couraged  man,  both  for  his  feats  in  the  field, 
and  for  his  manly  rally  after  a  desperate 
accident. 

The  sportsman  has  a  hardihood  only 
equalled  by  the  warrior.  Emulation  and 
self-disregard  mark  each :  a  fall  of  the  one, 
and  a  wound  of  the  other,  impede  not  his 
course  in  the  road  of  celebrity  nor  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty  ;  and  "  'tis  but  a  scratch." 

With  this  sort  of  pride  did  our  hero  pass 
over  his  accident  and  bodily  pain,  seeming  to 
be  anxious  only  about  the  safety  of  his  favour- 
ite horse.  Prudent  as  to  drinking,  although 
in  excellent  spirits,  and  moderate  as  to  the 
hour  of  retiring  to  rest,  Lord  Dorimont 
only  played  three  rubbers  at  whist,  of  which 
he  won  the  odd  one ;  and,  to  the  great  amaze- 
ment and  joy  of  his  companions,  was  the  first 
at  the  breakfast-table,  and  in  a  day  after- 
Avards  returned  with  his  party  to  Melton,  ru- 

VOL.  II.  I 
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minating  as  he  went,  with  sweet  and  bitter 
thoughts,  on  the  lovely  incognita  who  had 
sympathized  in  his  sufferings,  and  who,  with 
softest  touch,  had  supported  his  head  when  he 
was  brought  in  a  fainting  state  to  the  hall. 
In  a  word,  Dorimont  was  newly  and  deep- 
ly in  love.  Alas !  for  the  poor,  fond,  con- 
fiding, lost  Victorine! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


What  lady's  that,  which  doth  enrich  the  hand 

Of  yonder  knight  1 

Did  my  heart  love  till  now  1     Forswear  it,  sight. 

Shakspeare. 


To  a  sportsman,  there  is  always  variety 
in  a  day's  hunt;  but  there  would  be  very 
little  to  a  reader :  desperate  runs,  a  hard 
day,  a  great  tract  of  country  run  over  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time — accidents — the 
feats  of  particular  horses,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  most  celebrated  riders  of  the 
hunt,  constitute  the  whole  story. 

1  2 
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It  would,  however,  be  injustice  not  to 
name,  as  a  first  among  good  riders,  a 
brave  parmi  les  braves,  Sir  Henry  Good- 
luck,  whose  fine  stud  is  of  the  very  best 
possible  materials  and  appearance;  indeed, 
it  would  seem  almost  incredible  to  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  hunt,  the  large 
sums  which  are  given  for  horses  that  are 
known  good  ones  to  the  Meltonians,  We 
remember  an  old  horse,  in  Meynell's  time, 
fetching  seven  hundred  guineas  ;  and  this  is 
less  surprising,  because  his  capabilities  were 
known  to  the  hunt ;  and  he,  like  Contract, 
had  performed  terrific  feats. 

Nor  is  the  Baronef  s  stable  less  well  stored 
than  his  hospitable  halls,  where  he  entertains 
his  friends  en  prince ;  he  comes  regularly  to 
attend  the  hunt,  and  generally  takes  back 
with  him  a  party  of  friends,  to  enjoy  the 
festivity  of  his  mansion.    Lord  P is  like- 
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wise  a  great  acquisition  to  the  hunt,  having 
a  residence  hired  for  the  purpose  of  being  on 
the  spot,  where  a  kind  welcome  awaits  his 
friends,  and  where  the  graceful  deportment 
of  his  amiable  lady  gives  an  additional 
charm  to  the  banquet. 

We  have  already  named  Captain  Bipater ; 
he  has  things  in  very  good  form,  as  far 
as  stud  goes :  but  we  must  not  omit  a  cer^ 
tain  foreigner,  who  at  the  close  of  the  season 
was  found  only  to  have  hired  his  horses; 
and  who,  it  is  strongly  suspected,  counted 
upon  hunting  men  instead  of  hounds;  he, 
however,  found  himself  out  of  his  element. 
The  sportsmen  stuck  to  their  work  too 
much  for  him;  perhaps  they  had  a  scent 
of  what  was  intended.  At  all  events,  the 
Frenchman  lost  his  time  ;  and  returned  out 
of  spirits  to  town. 

Sportsmen  are  reproached  with  neglecting 
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beauty  for  the  delights  of  the  field :  neverthe- 
less, there  are  many  sportsmen  who  stand 
very  high  as  favourites  with  the  fair,  and 
are  connected  in  the  annals  of  gallantry. 
Amongst  these  are  some  of  the  members  of 
this  hunt,  who  sport  their  figures  with  as 
much  advantage  in  the  ball-room  at  Leicester, 
as  in  the  field;  but  let  us  repair  to  the 
former,  and  take  a  peep  at  those,  who 

" trip  it  as  thej  go, 

On  the  light,  fantastic  toe." 

The  Leicestershire  ladies,  and  their  fair 
relations  and  visitors,  complain  much  that 
the  Melton  men  do  not  often  attend  the 
balls ;  they  think  that  the  turf  and  the  field 
rub  off  that  gentleness  and  polish  which  are 
so  acceptable  to  female  society.  The  faithful 
swains,  who  sacrifice  so  much  of  their 
time,  as  to  quit  the  bottle  for  the  dance,  are 
highly   praised:     and   there    was    a    strong 
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muster  of  them  at  the  ball  which  we  have  in 
view,  and  of  which  we  shall  give  a  few  brief 
details,  connected  as  they  are  with  two  very 
opposite  and  striking  events. 

It  is  observed,  that  mighty  results  spring 
from  trivial  things;  and  so  it  was  here. 
The  ball  at  Brussels  was  followed  by 
countless  other  halls,  which  closed  the  career 
of  more  than  one.  This  ball  at  Leicester 
was  the  more  brilliant,  because  the  state 
of  the  weather  was  such,  as  to  afford  two 
blank  days ;  and  the  Nimrods  of  the  chase 
had  literally  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
attend  to  it.  Gaming  and  drinking  are  the 
only  resources  for  blank  minds  and  a  blank 
day;  and  as  there  is  some  portion  of  intel- 
lect in  some  members  of  the  hunt,  these  de- 
cided on  attending  a  meeting  which  would 
collect  together  all  the  belles  of  the  county. 

Of  the  intellectual  members  of  the  hunt. 
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Lord  Dorimont  might  be  accounted  as  the 
head.  He  never  drank  without  having  an 
object  in  it;  such  as  private  friendship,  or 
other  reasons ;  so  that  it  was  a  reKef  to  him 
to  have  the  diversity  of  female  society,  for 
which  his  urbanity  and  conversational  talents 
eminently  suited  him.  A  dash  of  conti- 
nental manners  made  him  particularly  agree* 
able :  he  was  also  a  good  dancer ;  but  above 
all,  a  most  determined  and  graceful  waltzer, 
which  made  him  in  great  request  on  the 
present  occasion. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  the  ball-room, 
when  one  of  his  friends  (a  brother  of  the 
hunt)  oifered  to  introduce  him  to  a  young 
lady,  of  good  fortune  and  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance, whom  we  shall  call  Miss  Richmond, 
(from  the  French  words  riche  monde.)  She 
had  many  personal  charms ;  but  it  was  not 
her  ivory  bosom    and  golden  tresses  which 
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acted  as  a  magnet  on  the  beaux  present :  she 
had  other  golden  charms,  which  draw  deep 
admiration  and  increased  attention.  Dori- 
court  was  informed  that  she  was  an  heiress 
of  immense  wealth,  and  not  only  had  at 
her  command  the  Peruvian  dust,  which 
blinds  men's  eyes  to  all  defects,  but  the  dust 
of  three  thousand  acres,  in  different  counties 
in  the  north. 

If  any  snare  be  more  taking  that  another, 
it  is  certainly  a  golden  one.  In  the  present 
age,  youth,  beauty,  and  accomplishments, 
talent  and  temper,  those  enchanting  qualities 
which  dear  women  possess,  are  all  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  metallic  tractor.  The  former 
fascinations  draw  the  flatterer,  and  male  flirt ; 
they  procure  flattery,  and  sometimes  deceit ; 
professions,  and  sometimes  criminal  arts. 
They  may  gain  dancing  partners,  but  they 
fail  in  ensuring  a  partner  for  life. 
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In  confirmation  of  this  fact,  it  was  ob- 
servable at  the  county-ball,  that  the  married 
men  danced  with  and  dangled  after  the 
beauties  of  small  fortune,  but  that  the  un- 
married, titled,  and  untitled,  besieged  the 
fortuned  ladies,  whether  plain  or  pretty. 
]Miss  Richmond  had  a  legion  of  admirers, 
vying  with  each  other  to  bear  off  the  bell,  to 
gain  an  enviable  preference  in  her  sight.  Of 
these  our  hero'*s  friend  was  not  the  least 
assiduous. 

The  hunt  observed  that  Dorimont  was 
very  marked  in  his  attentions  to  the  heiress ; 
and  the  circumstance  was  more  noticed  from 
his  having  shown  much  well-bred  indifference 
to  other  females.  We  say  well-bred,  because 
all  the  duties  of  politeness,  and  usage  du 
monde,  were  fulfilled  by  him,  but  he  never 
marked  the  slightest  preference  to  any  one  in 
particular ;  his  attachment  for  la  belle  Com- 
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tesse  was  also  a  lively  motive  to  detach  him 
from  other  female  society,  and  his  friends 
were  not  aware  that  the  flame  which  had 
been  enkindled  in  his  bosom  had  almost 
burned  out,  and  could  now  scarcely  keep  its 
former  station ;  a  rival  passion,  stimulated 
by  ambition,  had  well  nigh  extinguished  it. 

Alas  !  fair  ladies,  such  things  occur  daily. 
An  ambitious,  an  avaricious,  a  gaming  or 
sporting  lover,  cannot  long  be  depended  on  ; 
neglect  is  sure  to  follow  the  season  of  appa- 
rent devotion ;  and  if  a  courtship  takes  place 
in  the  hot  summer  months,  the  sportsman's 
inamorata  ought  to  beware  of  the  ides  of 
September,  when  her  suitor  will  have  other 
game  in  view. 

The  attention  of  our  hero  did  not  end  with 
the  ball;  he  repeated  his  visit  to  the  family 
where  Miss  Richmond  was  on  a  visit ;  he  even 
gave  up  a  hunting-day  to  pass  his  morning 
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with  the  heiress,  and  learned,  to  his  great 
satisfaction,  that  she  was  to  go  up  to  town  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  to  fix  her  residence  there. 

Lord  Dorimont  was  not  without  a  rival : 
young  Sir  William  Wildair,  a  dashing 
sportsman  of  the  day,  deeply  in  love,  and  as 
deeply  in  debt,  was  a  competitor  of  no  con- 
temptible note ;  but  the  riches  of  the  noble- 
man, his  experience,  his  superior  manners, 
and  (more  essential  than  all)  his  abilities,  dis- 
tanced his  opponent. 

But  the  reader  has  still  to  learn  that  Miss 
Richmond  was  not  so  entire  a  stranger  to  Do- 
rimont as  his  introducing  and  other  compa- 
nions imagined;  it  was  her  fair  arm  which  had 
raised  his  head  when  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
after  his  fall  in  Northamptonshire  ;  hers  was 
the  soft  voice  of  kind  inquiry  after  his  health. 
He  had  only  had  a  glimpse  en  passant  at  her, 
but  it  sufficed  to  enable  him   to   recognize 
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her  again.  This  part  of  the  adventure  was 
unperceived  by  his  friends,  and  he  skilfully 
kept  it  back  to  serve  his  own  purpose. 

Every  one  was  astonished  at  the  early 
penchant  which  the  heiress  seemed  to  have 
for  him;  and  it  was  the  more  valuable,  because 
it  was  a  secret  only  known  to  the  lady  and 
himself,  his  companion  having  recommended 
him  to  the  hospitable  board,  and  there  left 
him  to  his  fate.  Doubtless  an  express  would 
have  been  sent  after  him  when  the  hunt  re- 
turned from  the  field,  but  his  own  decision 
and  promptitude  prevented  all  inquiry,  by  his 
arrival  in  a  post-chaise  as  soon  as  themselves. 
The  heiress  was  attractive  in  every  point  of 
view;  but  a  stronger  sentiment  mingled  in 
Dorimonfs  passion — it  was  pride. 

Pride  haunts  every  scene  of  life,  from  the 
palace  to  the  abode  of  private  life ;  to  excel, 
but  above  all,  to  supplant  others,  is  a  de- 
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sideratum  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  Our 
hero  felt  pride  at  the  gentle  interest  taken  in 
the  accident  with  which  he  met,  but  prouder 
still  at  being  preferred  to  other  suitors.  Lord 
Dorimont  kept  his  ground  until  the  hunt 
broke  up,  and  then,  having  dispersed  his 
competitors,  started  for  town,  having  gone 
backwards  and  forwards  from  Northampton- 
shire to  Leicestershire  on  visits  to  different 
friends. 

But  what  became  of  the  Countess  ?  will  na- 
turally be  asked.  She  remained  quietly  in 
town  until  her  lover'^s  return ;  the  intercourse 
of  letters  went  regularly  on :  her's  were  im- 
passioned, his  more  studied.  A  supply  of 
game  was  forwarded  to  her.  Dorimont  dashed 
up  to  town  twice,  for  a  day  each  time,  during 
the  hunting  season,  tried  to  entertain  her  with 
hunting  anecdotes,  assured  her  that  he  felt 
her  absence  deeply,  with  other  bounces  of  the 
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same  complexion,  by  which  he  amused  and 
drew  off  her  attention  from  his  neglect. 

But  the  ball  at  Leicester  was  not  part  of 
the  intelligence,  much  less  did  Dorimont 
hint  at  the  consequences  which  were  likely  to 
follow  it.  Victorine  was  not,  indeed,  without 
suspicions ;  yet  these,  painful  as  they  were, 
were  repelled  after  a  little  consideration,  and 
she  felt  that  she  had  deeply  wronged  her 
lover  by  entertaining  distrust  even  for  one 
moment.  At  such  times  how  her  heart  swell- 
ed towards  him  !  How  eagerly  did  she  be- 
come his  advocate  against  her  own  doubts  ! 
How  did  she  long  to  cast  herself  into  his 
arms,  confess  the  injustice  she  had  done  him 
in  thought,  and  supplicate  his  pardon  ! 

Such  is  the  heart  of  woman,  which,  even 
when  it  is  sinned  against,  will  ingenuously 
extenuate  the  evil  doing  of  the  offender,  and 
turn  upon  itself  with  undeserved  reproaches. 
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And  yet  this  generous  devotion — this  heroic- 
clinging  to  love  even  when  the  object  is  con- 
victed of  unworthiness — this  constancy  and 
tenderness  which  is  beyond  all  price,  is  often 
destined  to  meet,  not  gratitude  and  encou- 
ragement, but  neglect,  contempt,  insult ! 


! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


"  Low  sinks  the  beam,  surcharged  with  Hector's  fate. 
Heavy  with  death  it  sinks,  and  hell  receives  the  weight." 

Pope's  Homer. 


When  love  is  weighed  against  money,  its  fate 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  unfortunate,  interesting 
hero  alluded  to  in  the  motto,  who,  by  the  way, 
Homer  has  made  so  amiable,  that  one  hates  his 
victorious  adversary.  But  gold  in  one  scale 
and  love  in  the  other,  the  preponderance  will 
rest  with  the  metallic  substance.     It  has  been 
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roundly  and  falsely  asserted,  that  this  takes 
place  with  woman's  love ;  and  many  unjust 
things  have  been  asserted  as  to  her  constancy. 
Witness  Moore's  comparison  with  the  flowery 
wreath — 

"  Like  woman's  love  they  too  will  fade, 
"  But  all !  not  half  so  soon." 

The  facts,  however,  prove  the  contrary. 
Woman,  ere  she  prove  inconstant,  or  inte- 
rested, must  have  been  betrayed,  and  ren- 
dered so  by  that  reckless  state  which  blighted 
love  and  wounded  pride  produce.  Man  is 
constitutionally  an  inconstant ;  and  if  he  be 
ambitious  (and  who  is  not,  more  or  less.?)  he  is 
habitually  interested,  and  thirsts  for  gold,  the 
fever  for  which  destroys  every  tender  feel- 
ing. 

We  have  made  these  reflections,  because 
they  seem  necessary  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
a  sacrifice  about  to  be  made,  and  to  account 
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for  a  change  wliich  would  otherwise  appear 
surprising :  it  will  now  speak  for  itself. 

The  golden  fleece  for  which  the  adven- 
turous knight  was  ready  to  break  a  lance,  had 
now  arrived  in  town,  and  his  whole  attention 
was  required  to  secure  it ;  but,  confident  of 
success,  affluent  in  circumstances,  and  calm  in 
conquest,  he  only  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  its  fair 
possessor^  so  as  to  preserve  what  he  had  won. 
She  certainly  was  a  prize  of  the  first  magnitude 
— rich,  handsome,  well  known,  and  accom- 
plished :  what  could  he  wish  for  more  ?  She 
had  landed  property  to  the  amount  of  five 
thousand  per  annum,  a  town  and  country  resi- 
dence, forty  thousand  pounds  in  hard  cash, 
and  a  reversionary  interest  in  twice  as  much. 
Her  uncle  was  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  her 
family  had  great  parliamentary  interest,  which 
would  at  once  bring  in  the  Baronet,  if  he  was 
ambitious  of  this  mark  of  distinction ;  lastly, 
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she  was  sought  for  by  many  suitors,  and  her 
vanity,  the  companion  of  love  in  high  life, 
had  the  greatest  attraction  of  all. 

A  courtship,  like  a  campaign,  must  either 
be  decided  by  a  coup-de-main,  or  prudently 
carried  on  by  talent  and  perseverance;  the 
present  one  was  of  the  latter  denomination, 
and  it  amounted  almost  to  a  necessity  for 
the  parties  to  have  the  knowledge  of  each 
other  for  a  becoming  season ;  this,  when  there 
is  something  to  fear  or  to  conceal,  is  fatal 
to  ultimate  success;  but  in  cases  like  the 
present,  where  purity  of  birth  and  fortune, 
with  no  drawback  of  age  or  personal  de- 
ficiency existed,  nothing  of  that  kind  was 
to  be  feared;  for  very  frequently  dans  le 
beau  monde,  secret  connexions  and  ties  slip 
out,  difficulties  and  encumbrances  are  brought 
to  light,  some  occult  family  story  may  be  ex- 
posed, which  overturns  a  pending  match ;  but 
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here  all  was  clear,  honourable,  and  desi- 
rable. 

The  Countess  was  no  impediment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hienseance  which  had  always 
been  observed ;  and  the  only  difficulty  felt 
by  the  husband  elect,  was  in  dividing  his 
time  between  courting,  fashionable  engage- 
ments and  pursuits,  and  the  attentions  which 
honour  and  delicacy  claimed  for  a  devoted, 
expatriated  stranger,  devoted  and  deceived, 
loving  and  undone. 

Lord  Dorimont  was  an  able  general  in 
these  matters,  and  got  through  his  arduous 
task  in  a  most  judicious  manner ;  a  little  more 
love  for  his  intended,  or  a  little  less,  would 
have  defeated  his  enterprize :  he  looked  up  to 
her  for  his  future  happiness,  and  for  the  com- 
pletion of  those  plans  of  ambition,  all  of  which, 
from  his  superior  mind  and  talent,  had  hi- 
therto succeeded ;    for  the  Countess  he  still 
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felt  a  remorseful  sentiment  of  altered  love, 
while  honor  commanded  him  to  keep  up  an 
unaltered  appearance,  so  as  not  to  betray 
his  meditated  treachery ;  his  attentions  were 
therefore  the  same,  but  his  visits  were 
rarer. 

The  effect  was  observed  by  the  scrutinizing 
eye  of  blighted  hope,  but  the  cause  was 
wholly  unknown  to  the  disappointed  fair ;  his 
was  not  an  enviable  situation — it  savoured  of 
double  deceit ;  but  it  is  a  very  common  one  in 
high  life,  when  interest  and  ambition,  for- 
tune and  connexions,  are  to  wean  a  man  from 
ties  of  another  nature,  and  when,  as  is  ge- 
nerally the  case,  he  leans  to  each,  and  does 
justice  to  neither.  Dorimont  was  not  like  a 
certain  old  Marquis,  who  kept  up  two  affaires 
du  cceur  at  the  same  time,  deceiving  and  dis- 
appointing each  object  of  his  divided  passion  : 
for  his  expectations  gave  value  to  one  attach- 
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ment,  whilst  compassion  and  tender  remem- 
brance kept  alive  the  embers  of  the  other; 
besides,  the  old  Marquis  supported  both  par- 
ties -svith  his  purse,  whereas  Lord  Dorimont 
looked  for  a  great  increase  of  wealth  from 
one,  and  had  an  obligation  to  satisfy  to  the 
other. 

With  respect  to  his  sporting  and  play  ha- 
bits, he  was  dropping  them  down  gradually : 
they  might  probably  give  place  to  higher 
views  of  ambition,  when  his  matrimonial 
alliance  was  disposed  of. 

In  the  interim,  he  had  much  on  his  hands  to 
engross  him  ;  and  as  the  period  of  his  nuptials 
approached,  his  attentions  to  Victorine  grew 
cooler  and  diminished ;  letters  and  apologies, 
presents  and  puts-off,  supplied  the  place  of 
courting  her  society,  and  taking  pride  in  ac- 
companying her  in  public.  This  last  feeling 
is  very  flattering  to  a  woman  who  is  attached 
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to  her  lover ;  it  elevates  her,  and  gives  her 
support,  next  to  bestowing  on  her  his  name 
and  rank,  be  it  what  it  may;  it  identifies  : 
her  with  his  fortune,  and  makes  her  interest, 
and  that  of  her  lover,  common ;  this  ad- 
herence is  to  a  mistress  more  valuable,  be- 
cause it  is  not  obligatory. 

There  is,  however,  a  happy  medium  to  be 
observed  in  both :  our  wives  in  high  life  are 
not  ambitious  of  the  constant  attendance  of  a 
cava  sposa,  although  they  feel  his  too  long 
absence,  and  separate  pursuits,  as  a  slight 
flowing  from  neglect  engendered  by  indiffer- 
ence; and  on  the  other  hand,  the  bosom 
friend  may  be  too  much  shown,  and  held  up 
to  notice,  for  her  own  respectability  or  safety. 
If  levity  form  a  part  of  her  composition,  the 
arts  of  seduction  are  ever  in  motion,  from 
the  envy  which  these  displays  of  unconnu- 
bial  happiness  create. 
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We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject 
because  we  have  the  welfare  of  woman  deep- 
ly and  sincerely  at  heart ;  and  we  trust  that, 
on  that  account,  our  lady-readers  will  forgive 
the  digression  which  these  reflections  may 
have  produced. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


With  courtesy,  and  with  respect  enough  ; 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances, 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  confidence. 
As  he  hath  used  of  old. 

Julius  C.5:sar. 


During  the  absence  of  Lord  Dorimont, 
Victorine  could  derive  no  amusement  from 
any  other  occupation  than  that  of  writing  to 
him.  Her  letters  were  the  mirrors  of  her 
heart — at  times  cheerful  and  contented,  more 
frequently  repining  and  melancholy,  but  al- 
ways tender.  How  Dorimont,  on  reading 
such  touching  evidences  of  a  confiding  love, 
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could  persist  in  meditating  the  treachery 
which  he  afterwards  perpetrated,  is  not  easily 
to  be  conceived.  His  conduct  in  this  respect 
is  a  blot  on  his  escutcheon,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  it  will  arise  when  little  expected, 
and  throw  a  gloom  over  hours  that  otherwise 
might  be  the  brightest  of  his  life. 

The  perfidy  of  Dorimont  (for  though  he 
is  our  hero,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  palliate 
his  faults)  will  become  more  apparent  on  a 
perusal  of  the  following  correspondence, 
wherein  the  gentle  character  of  Victorine's 
mind  will  be  fully  developed.  Her  letters, 
ill-fated  woman  !  were  like  the  notes  of  the 
swan,  which  are  fabled  to  be  sweetest  when 
the  bird  is  dying  ! 

It  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  rest  of 
this  story  were  we  to  give  the  letters  in  the 
original  French  in  which  they  were  written. 
They  are,  therefore,  presented  to  our  readers 
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through  the  medium  of  an  English  trans- 
lation. 

TO    LORD    DORIMONT. 

"  I  am  filled  with  dismay  and  haunted  by 
a  legion  of  torturing  surmises,  at  your  not 
coming  to  me  yesterday,  as  I  was  led  to  ex- 
pect ;  if  indeed  my  own  eager  hope  to  see  you 
did  not  cause  me  to  misconstrue  those  words 
in  your  last  letter,  which  at  the  time,  alas ! 
I  thought  could  no  otherwise  be  under- 
stood. But  you  are  not  here,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  not  to  have  expected  you. 

''  Ah  !  Lord  Dorimont,  happy  had  it  been 
for  me  had  I  never  seen  you  !  I  fear  that 
your  sentiments  are  undergoing  a  change; 
and  should  this  be  the  case,  I  am  indeed 
undone,  and  there  is  no  peace  for  me  except 
in  the  tomb.  Hasten,  hasten  to  me,  if  you 
still  love  me,  or  else  when  you  see  me  you 
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will  be  too  much  shocked  at  my  appearance 
to  love  me  any  more.  Repeated  tears  do 
not  work  favorably  on  a  lady's  looks,  and 
as  a  man  of  mere  gallantry  (if  nothing  more) 
you  should  dry  their  source.  See,  Dori- 
mont,  I  strive  to  have  a  gay  thought  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  fears  that  weigh  me 
down  ;  but,  Frenchwoman  as  I  am,  the  flash 
is  faint,  and  I  cannot  sustain  it. 

"  Let  me  implore  you,  that,  if  you  per- 
sist in  not  coming  to  me,  you  will  at  least  tell 
me  what  your  pursuits  are,  and  by  whom  you 
are  surrounded.  I  am  a  stranger  to  your 
present  situation ;  but  of  my  own,  I  can 
safely  say  that  I  have  lost  that  relish  for  life 
which  alone  can  make  it  desirable.  You 
found  me  in  France,  if  not  happy,  at  least 
contented.  You  haunted  my  steps,  and  be- 
came, as  it  were,  the  angel  of  my  destiny. 
'  A    change    came   o'er    the   spirit  of    my 
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dream.''  You  examined  my  heart,  and  at 
one  word  of  yours  its  secrets  were  unreserv- 
edly laid  before  you.  I  will  not  say  that 
when  you  knew  what  was  thus  revealed,  you 
should  have  left  me  to  my  sorrows  and  my 
married  virtue,  for  to  say  this  might  sound 
like  a  reproach ;  but  I  may  and  must  and 
ever  shall  lament  that  you  did  not  do  so. 
You  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  cruelty 
of  my  situation — a  married  woman  with 
alienated  affections ;  and  had  you  been  mer- 
ciful you  might  at  once  have  left  me,  and 
not,  by  tempting  me  to  fly  with  you,  have 
snatched  from  me  every  hope  of  comfort, 
every  defence  against  despair,  unless  in  your 
love,  which  I  ought  to  have  known  might  be 
transitory. 

"  But  as  these  repinings  are  perhaps  alto- 
gether groundless,  pray  pardon  them,  and  let 
them  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  a  sad 
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head-ache  after  a  sleepless  night.  But  all 
my  maladies  will  vanish  if  you  come  to 
me,  and  bring  the  best  medicine — a  kind 
smile. 

"  ViCTORINE." 

To  this  letter  the  following  answer  was 
written  by  Lord  Dorimont. 

"  Dear  Victorine, 

''  Why  do  you  tease  yourself,  and  make 
me  unhappy,  by  indulging  in  doubts  and 
forebodings  ?  The  reason  of  my  not  coming 
to  you  as  usual,  and  as  I  had  intended,  was 
that  I  was  oppressed  by  many  affairs  of  con- 
sequence, which  required  me  to  be  in  fre- 
quent conference  with  my  solicitor.  As  soon 
as  these  shall  be  disposed  of,  I  will  lose  not 
a  moment  in  coming  to  you. 

"  Dismiss  from  your  mind,  dear  Victorine, 
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every  thought  injurious  to  the  faith  and  con- 
stancy of  your 

"  DORIMONT.'"' 

The  formality  and  ill-concealed  indiffer- 
ence of  this  letter  would  have  been  apparent 
to  any  one  whose  soul  was  less  agitated  by 
love  and  racked  by  fear  than  that  of  Victorine. 
The  change  from  Dorimont's  former  pas- 
sionate epistles  was,  indeed,  perceived  by  her; 
but  she  did  not,  or  would  not,  see  it  to  its  full 
extent ;  for,  after  so  long  a  silence,  she  was 
too  happy  in  receiving  any  communication 
from  him,  to  enable  her  closely  to  scrutinize 
its  character.  With  a  warm  and  almost  gra- 
tified heart,  she  thus  replied  to  Dorimont's 
answer : 

*'  TO    LORD    DORIMONT. 

"  My  heart  thanks  you  a  thousand  times 
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for  your  letter.  I  was  unreasonable  to  com- 
plain, but  I  knew  not  of  the  affairs  that  en- 
gross you.  Will  you  forgive  my  importu- 
nity, dear  Dorimont  ^  And  are  we  indeed 
to  be  as  happy  as  ever  ? 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  heard  the  other  day 
a  very  silly  and,  I  am  sure,  a  very  false  piece 
of  news  about  you.  One  of  my  lady  friends, 
who  deals  in  scandal,  told  me  she  understood 
you  were  making  advances  to  a  great  heiress. 
But  I  will  not  believe  her,  because  you  know 
that  such  an  event  would  kill  me,  and  I  am 
sure  you  desire  not  my  death ;  and  although, 
Dorimont,  your  last  note  was  not  quite  so 
kind  and  flattering  as  those  you  used  to  write 
to  me  in  France,  I  attribute  its  colder  tone 
rather  to  the  benumbing  influence  of  your 
lawyer  than  to  the  cares  of  anew  courtship. — 
No,  no,  you  will  not  desert  me, — will  you, 
Dorimont  ? 
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''  I  have  something  else  to  tell  you,  which 
is  as  true  as  the  lady's  news  is  false,  and  I 
shall  be  the  less  scrupulous  in  acquainting 
you  with  it,  in  the  selfish  hope  that  it  will  be 
the  means  of  bringing  you  soon  to  see  me. 
Your  old  intimate  *  *  *  -x  *  *,  encouraged 
by  your  protracted  absence  from  me,  which 
(O  how  my  heart  swells!)  he  interprets,  into 
desertion,  has  been  insulting  me  with  liber- 
tine solicitations.  He  hovers  perpetually 
about  me,  and  I  have  no  choice  but  to  con- 
demn myself  to  the  imprisonment  of  my  own 
chamber,  for,  alas !  Dorimont,  I  have  no  fa- 
ther, or  brother,  or  —  husband  to  resent 
the  wrongs  offered  me.  This  is  one  of  the 
miseries  attendant  on  my  too  great  love  for 
you  ;  but  the  treasure  of  your  affection  more 
than  compensates  for  all. 

"  Do  you  not  pity  my  situation  ?  and  will 
you  not  come  and  release  the  captive 

"  ViCTORINEf' 
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It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  this  letter 
gave  Lord  Dorimont  a  sudden  shock.  It 
did  not,  however,  reclaim  him,  and  he  went 
on,  as  before,  paying  unremitting  addresses 
to  Miss  Richmond.  But  he  knew  not  now 
what  to  say  to  Victorine,  and  her  letter  re- 
mained unanswered ! 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Praising  fair  summer,  that  too  soon  is  gone, 

Or  sad  for  winter,  too  fast  coming  on. 

In  this  strange  plight,  I  mourn  for  thy  depart." 

Drayton. 


The  continued  courtship  of  Lord  Dorimont 
had  now  become  a  matter  of  general  publicity; 
indeed  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  concealed,  ex- 
cept from  one  individual,  and  he  trusted  that 
his  associates  would  not  make  her  fully  ac- 
quainted with  a  subject  regarding  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  she  had  heard  some 
rumours. 
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A  more  artful  woman  than  the  Countess 
would  either  have  suspected  the  fact,  or  have 
supposed  that  a  fresh  object  had  supplanted 
her  in  his  affections;  but  she  had  no  such  idea, 
because  he  had  never  hitherto  given  her 
cause  for  jealousy,  and  she  had  experienced 
the  sad  truth,  that  avarice  and  ambition  de- 
stroy love  ;  she  therefore  continued  to  ascribe 
his  frequent  absence,  and  abated  assiduities,  to 
his  increased  love  for  wealth,  and  his  passion 
for  the  turf. 

Lord  Dorimont  had  no  confidant :  it  was 
to  this  that  he  owed  all  his  success ;  had  he 
intrusted  his  secret  to  any  one,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  told.  As  it  was,  every  one 
wondered,  but  nobody  spoke  to  her  who 
alone  was  most  interested  in  the  subject;  to 
the  hints  thrown  out  to  her,  she  paid  no  atten- 
tion :  two  newspapers  had  been  intercepted  by 
Dorimont,  announcing  the  approaching  nup- 
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tials,  yet  the  cause  of  the  non-arrival  of  the 
morning  paper  never  entered  her  brain. 

On  these  two  mornings,  Dorimont  propos- 
ed taking  her  in  his  cabriolet  (well  shut  up) 
to  a  nursery  garden  to  purchase  some  rare 
plants ;  and  this  attention  so  much  pleased 
her,  that  she  forgot  the  daily  paper,  and 
every  other  occurrence  of  the  day. 

The  intended  match,  nevertheless,  was 
very  nearly  prevented  by  the  kind  interfer- 
ence of  soi-disant  well  wishers;  anonymous 
letters  being  sent  to  Miss  Richmond,  who 
was  very  much  affected  and  agitated  by 
the  receipt  of  them :  a  serious  explanation 
took  place  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
elect,  when  a  solemn  promise  to  abandon  the 
Countess,  giving  her  a  suitable  settlement,  was 
exacted  and  pledged,  but  not  before  obser- 
vations were  started  as  to  the  wish  that  the 
disclosure  had  come  from  a  different  quarter. 
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Our  sportsman  was  here  at  a  fault;  but  he 
was  too  able  not  to  repair  it.  "  Delicacy," 
said  he,  "  forbade  an  expose,  which  might 
have  been  painful ;  and  as  the  attachment  had 
long — (what  a  bounce  !) — been  merely  friend- 
ship, he  thought  it  unnecessary.  As  to  the 
settlement,  it  had  long  been  meditated,  and  in 
fact  executed ;  and  he  trusted  that  this  un- 
pleasant moment  would  only  be  followed  by 
an  increase  of  love,  and  that  this  would  be  the 
last  and  only  disclosure,  affecting  the  tran- 
quillity of  one  about  to  become  so  near  and 
dear  to  him,  and  who  he  should  consider  as 
his  second  self." 

Bravo !  the  explanation  was  quite  what  it 
ought  to  be;  a  tear  kissed  off,  half-sanctioned, 
and  half-repulsed,  concluded  the  scene,  and 
the  wedding-day  was  fixed  upon. 

How  few  husbands  in  expectance,  in  the 
great  world,  are  free  from  some  tie   to   he 
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broken  I  Nor  is  this  any  impediment  to  the 
contract  pending ;  first,  because  true  love  is 
so  seldom  the  condition  which  binds  the  par- 
ties ;  and,  secondly,  because  a  reformed  rake 
is  so  desirable  a  thing.  It  is  so  flattering  to 
fix  a  quondam  rover ;  so  pleasing  to  take  from 
others  the  grand  prize  in  the  matrimonial  lot- 
tery-wheel :  a  girl  of  spirit  likes  a  man  all 
the  better  for  being  what  is  called  a  little 
wild ;  it  is  deemed  far  better  that  those  mat- 
ters should  occur  before  than  after  marriage. 
How  they  end,  the  columns  of  our  newspapers 
can  best  prove. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  chances  were 
not  so  much  against  the  bride ;  love'^s  torch 
having  long  since  burned  out,  and  a  more 
powerful  passion  having  usurped  its  place. 
Moreover,  Dorimont  had  set  his  heart  upon 
the  heiress,  and  her  fortune  together,  and  had 
resolved  to  make  her  happy  in  return,  which 
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in  fact  he  did.  His  only  anxiety  now  was  to 
keep  his  match  secret  until  it  was  concluded, 
and  to  get  the  matter  broken  as  delicately  as 
possible  to  her  who  was  to  be  the  victim 
of  it. 

The  settlement  was  made  out ;  it  was  ample 
and  did  him  credit ;  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  know  that  it  was  sanctioned,  and 
commended  by  her  whom  he  had  chosen  for 
his  partner.  Miss  Richmond  felt,  indeed, 
great  pity  for  the  unhappy  stranger,  and, 
whilst  commiserating  her  fall,  threw  a  veil 
over  the  portion  of  blame  which  attached  to 
her  for  listening  to  one  whom  she  could  not 
legitimately  call  hers.  A  severer  judge  would 
have  thrown  the  onus  of  blame  where  it  was 
due ;  but  she  saw  her  affianced  with  too  par- 
tial eyes  for  such  a  sentence.  The  settlement 
was  easily  got  over ;  he  had  mentioned  it 
repeatedly  to  Victorine,  who  as  often  treated 
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it  with  indifference,  and  now  to  name  it  might 
create  suspicion. 

It  became  now  necessary  that  he  should 
devote  all  his  time  to  his  bride  elect :  this  was 
only  to  be  effected  by  his  pretending  to  leave 
town,  which  he  accordingly  did,  after  taking 
an  apparently  affectionate  leave  of  her  who 
had  once  been  the  prime  object  of  his  pride 
and  of  his  love — of  her  who  had  been  seduced 
from  her  rank  and  station  in  life — who  had 
given  up  home,  country,  friends,  family,  and 
peace  of  mind,  and  had  sacrificed  all  this  for 
gilded  slavery  and  splendid  degradation ! 
What  an  awful  lesson  to  female  credu- 
lity ! 

The  excuse  for  leaving  town  was  a  sport- 
ing expedition,  on  which  Dorimont  was  to  be 
detained  for  a  week.  In  the  first  instance,  she 
was  satisfied  with  the  invented  tale ;  but,  on 
finding  herself  alone,  and  running  over  in  her 
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mind  a  variety  of  melancholy  souvenirs,  she 
felt  a  presentiment  that  all  was  not  right.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  and  Dorimont  were 
not  to  meet  again,  but  from  what  cause  she 
had  not  the  least  foresight ;  whether  from 
accident  to  the  one  or  the  other,  change  or 
chance :  all  was  a  frightful  mystery.  These 
feelings  operated  so  painfully  on  her  mind, 
that  she  despatched  a  messenger  to  her 
seducer,  to  implore  that  he  would  not  leave 
town  without  seeing  her  again. 

With  this  request  he  reluctantly  complied, 
for  he  felt  that  the  separation  would  agitate 
and  disturb  her  tranquillity,  and  that  it 
required  all  the  strength  of  mind  which  he 
possessed,  and  all  the  artifice  which  prudence 
(miscalled)  can  command,  to  fly  to  the  pre- 
sence of  one  woman  on  the  wings  of  love, 
having  left  another  once  dear  to  him,  and  not 
ceasing  to  merit  his  sympathy,  lone  and  de- 
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jected,  and  with  a  broken  and  bleeding  heart. 
These  are  very  trying  situations,  nowise  ad- 
vantageous to  a  wedded  state. 

Yet  such  occur  much  more  frequently  than 
meets  the  public  eye.  Not  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  a  certain  officer  of  the  Guards 
repaired  to  the  church,  where  he  was  married, 
with  a  heart  more  than  ever  engrossed  by  the 
mistress  he  had  lived  with,  whom  he  left  in 
the  agonies  of  separation,  and  with  whom  he 
was  seen  walking  in  the  most  retired  part  of  a 
certain  park,  all  warmth  and  attention,  three 
days  after  his  happy  union  with  an  heiress. 
To  facilitate  this  meeting  with  the  object  of 
his  illicit  love,  he  pleaded  unexpected  military 
duty. 

As  another  instance  of  ill-assorted  mar^ 
riages  in  the  great  world,  we  may  mention 
that  we  had  the  honour  of  giving  away  a 
young  lady  of  high  rank  and  fortune,  whose 
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tears  at  the  hymeneal  altar  fel.  for  him  who 
had  that  morning  been  torn  from  her  bosom. 
The  bridegroom  was  forced  upon  her  consent ! 
— What  prospects  of  happiness  can  exist  for 
couples  like  these  ? 

Lord  Dorimont  obeyed  the  summons  armed 
with  false  courage,  and  provided  with  a  sort 
of  cheerful  levity  with  which  he  might  rally 
poor  Victorine  for  her  weakness.  On  his 
arrival,  she  felt  all  that  returning  tenderness 
which  neglect,  blighted  hope,  and  disappoijj^_ 
ment  had  benumbed. 

Clasping  him  to  her  bosom,  she  said,  "  Do- 
rimont, I  feel  that  I  love  you  more  than  ever, 
and  that  we  part  for  the  last  time." 

"  Nonsense !" 

"  Well,  let  it  be  so,  my  fears  are  great — 
my  sadness  prophetic !" 

Here  a  torrent  of  tears  impeded  further 
utterance.     After  a  time,  she  put  into  his 
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hands  a  lock  of  her  hair,  cut  on  that  morning, 
and  all  the  letters  which  he  had  written  to 
her. 

"  Read  these,  Dorimont,"  resumed  she, 
"  and  try  to  feel  for  me  in  absence,  what  you 
felt  when  your  pen  traced  these  dear  lines."" 
.  This  returning  of  his  letters  would  have 
been  a  lucky  circumstance,  had  there  been  any 
fear  of  their  being  kept  in  evidence  against 
him ;  but  of  this  there  was  no  chance.  He 
nevertheless  burned  them  on  returning  to 
Stevens's,  and  perhaps  he  did  the  worst  thing 
which  he  could  do.  In  the  mean  time  he 
strove  to  comfort  the  woman  he  had  betrayed, 
and  promised  to  write  daily  after  he  arrived 
at  the  house  where  he  was  going  on  a  visit. 
One  letter  was  sent  by  hand,  the  next  was  a 
death-warrant. 

Foresights  of  evil,  such  as  the  Countess 
had  experienced,  are  wonderful  warnings  to 
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the  mind ;  but  they  may  be  in  some  mea- 
sure accounted  for,  in  instances  like  the  pre- 
sent, when  the  union  of  hearts  depends  upon 
will :  a  thousand  chances  of  instability  are 
against  the  faithful  one ;  the  tenure  is  held 
by  anxiety,  and  is  always  menaced  by  fear. 
The  probability  of  losing  what  is  a  treasure 
to  one  party,  and  seemed  to  be  so  to  both, 
embitters  every  joy,  and  produces  sad  anti- 
cipations of  withered  happiness,  embodying 
those  dreams  which  so  often  pass  into  reali- 
ties. 

Dorimont  shortened  the  parting  as  much 
as  was  in  his  power ;  Victorine  would  have 
said  adieu  !  until  the  morrow :  her  hand 
closed  his  convulsively,  as  if  unwilling  to 
separate ;  and  that  hand  was  now  promised 
to  another  !  Her  eyes  looked  on  him,  until 
her  sight  was  dim  ;  and  created  an  imaginary 
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lover,  reflected  in  a  trembling  tear,  after  he 
had  quitted  her  presence. 

At  length  she  bade  him  farewell,  in  a 
lengthened  tone,  which  implied  f(yr  ever! 
and  on  his  closing  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, she  was  heard,  by  her  own  maid, 
whom  Dorimont  sent  up  to  her,  to  say, 
"  C'en  est  fait  de  moi  ^  (it  is  all  over  with 
me.)  This  expression  was  accounted  for  by 
the  excitement  of  the  moment;  she  could 
not  account  for  it  herself. 

Victorine's  mental  dejection  was  followed 
by  severe  indisposition,  which  confined  her 
for  three  days;  and  such  was  her  state  of 
sensitiveness,  that  she  remained  in  utter  se- 
clusion at  home,  and  refused  to  see  any  one 
until  Dorimonfs  return,  which,  alas  !  never 
took  place ! 

The  circumstance  of  her  confinement  fa- 
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voured  the  matrimonial  arrangements  of  our 
hero.  There  was  no  chance  of  his  meeting 
Victorine,  when  attending  his  lady ;  and  as 
little  hazard  of  communication  through  of- 
ficious visitors. 


VOL.  II  M 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


O  Fear,   I  know  thee  by  my  throbbing  heart  I 

Collins. 


And  how  did  poor  Victorine  beguile  the 
weary  hours  of  her  seclusion  ?  What  amuse- 
ments could  she  command  to  divert  the  pres- 
sure on  her  mind  of  the  one  withering  fear 
which  hour  after  hour  grew  more  certain  and ! 
deadly  ?  Friends  she  had  few,  and  they  were 
not  of  a  kind  to  solace  her  melancholy,  for 
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she  shrunk  from  levity  and  from  solicitations 
to  mingle  in  parties  of  pleasure.  No  place 
was  tolerable  to  her  but  home ;  and  there  she 
sat  brooding  over  her  desertion,  and,  as  it 
afterwards  was  seen,  meditating  an  awful 
purpose. 

Some  little  comfort  was,  however,  afforded 
her  in  the  society  of  a  lady,  who,  though  liv- 
ing with  her  as  a  companion,  had  been  well 
brought  up,  had  seen  much  of  life,  and  had 
travelled  in  almost  every  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  The  sight  of  Victorine's  un- 
varying despondency  pained  the  heart  of  this 
gentle  creature,  who  left  nothing  untried  to 
console  the  sorrows  of  her  mistress. 

"  Come  madame,"  she  would  say,  "  there 
have  been  silence  and  tears  enough  to  day. 
Let  us  walk,  or  hear  some  music,  or  betake 
ourselves  to  our  embroidery,  or  anything 
to  interrupt  the  monotony  of  your  sadness. 
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which,  I  must  tell  you,  the  more  you  indulge 
it,  becomes  the  more  powerful,  even  though 
it  is,  as  we  trust,  without  foundation.     Let 
us  be  more  cheerful  to-day,  and  to-morrow  I    j 
will  answer  for  it  that  your  fears  will  de-    | 
crease,  because  you  will  have  strength  to  re-    | 
sist  them."  / 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,'"  replied  the     \ 
Countess ;   "  but  alas  !    your  comfort  avails     \ 
not,  for  my  despair  has  cause  enough.     Dori- 
mont  is  lost  to  me  !  " 

''  Say  not  so,""  pursued  Isabel  (the  name  of  ; 
Victorine's  humble  friend) ;  '*  our  fears  are  too 
often  traitors  to  us,  and  are  seldom  more  po- 
tent than  when  groundless.  Nay,  you  shall 
not  confute  me  in  this,  for  I  will  summon  to 
my  memory,  and  to  the  assistance  of  my  argu- 
ment, a  notable  instance  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  said.  The  affair  took  place  in  Ger- 
many, and  was  related  to  me  while  I  was  tra- 
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veiling  in  that  country.      Shall  I  repeat  it 
to  you.?'^ 

"Do,  dear  Isabel,"  said  Victorine. 

^  Nfgj^t  ^Dbcnturc  in  CScrmang. 

"  It  was  towards  the  close  of  day,  when 
the  dusky  shades  of  evening  were  rapidly  con- 
cealing every  object  around,  that  an  open  car- 
riage witli  four  horses  might  be  seen  slowly 
descending  a  hill,  which,  from  its  steepness, 
rendered  the  utmost  caution  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  postilion,  in  directing  the  steps  of 
the  worn-out  steeds,  which,  tired  with  their 
work,  dragged  heavily  the  vehicle  whereto 
they  were  yoked. 

"  The  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  of 
the  day's  journey  could  not  be  more  agree- 
able to  the  horses  than  it  was  to  the  travel- 
lers. Of  these  one  was  in  the  decline  of  life; 
the  silvery  hairs  that  fell  in  scanty  number 
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over  his  placid  brow  betraying  the  wintry 
age  to  which  he  had  arrived ;  while  the  ju- 
venile appearance  of  his  companion — buoyant 
with  all  the  vigour  of  blithe  seventeen,  ex- 
hibited a  contrast  that  was  equally  visible  in 
their  manners^  Whilst  the  elder  was  invo- 
luntarily yielding  to  the  languor  consequent 
upon  a  sense  of  fatigue,  and  gradually  sunk 
into  a  soft  slumber,  his  head  reclined  against 
the  back  of  the  carriage,  the  spirits  of  the 
younger  seemed  to  defy  the  advance  of  similar 
sensations,  and  he  struggled  to  maintain  the 
semblance,  at  least,  of  disregard  to  every  at- 
tack of  weariness. 

*'  They  arrived  in  due  time  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  and  proceeded  to  trace  the  windings 
of  a  deep  hollow,  whose  name,  the  '  Infernal 
Glen,'  certainly  corresponded  with  its  ap- 
pearance; for  the  scenery  presented  to  the 
eye,  wherever  it  turned,  was  frowning  and 
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terrific.  Huge  masses  of  rock  on  each  side  the 
road  hung  in  threatening  guise  over  the  heads 
of  the  travellers,  and  at  times  almost  closed 
above  them,  thus  rendering  the  scene  doubly 
wild  by  obscuring  the  small  portion  of  light 
otherwise  left,  which  was  fast  fading  away ; 
so  that  the  travellers'  road  might  fairly  be 
said  to  lie  through  '  the  shades  below.'' 

"  Though  gloomy,  the  effect  of  all  this  was 
grand,  and  it  was  heightened  by  the  monoto- 
nous waving  of  the  thickly  scattered  ever- 
greens, which,  sending  forth  a  solemn  music, 
accordant  with  the  objects  around,  contri- 
buted to  wrap  the  feelings  in  a  pensive  ab- 
straction. 

"  To  the  younger  traveller  this  species  of 
scenery  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty ;  and 
his  repeated  exclamations  of  surprise,  admi- 
ration, and  awe,  at  length  excited  the  notice 
of  his  companion,  who,  rousing  himself  from 
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a  comfortable  nap,  and  throwing  a  glance 
around,  admitted  that  the  tableau  before  them 
was  of  the  most  romantic  and  imposing  de- 
scription. 

"  Their  first  emotions  having  subsided,  the 
friends  began  to  wish  that  the  road,  notwith- 
standing its  striking  and  picturesque  charac- 
ter, was  not  quite  so  long. 

"  In  this  spirit  our  companions  after  a  while 
ceased  to  reciprocate  eulogiums  and  remarks 
upon  the  peculiar  features  of  the  track,  and 
make  excursive  allusions  to  the  pleasures  of 
a  snug  parlour  and  a  good  supper — delights 
which  took  the  stronger  hold  of  their  fancy, 
from  contrast  with  the  stern  neighbourhood 
they  journeyed  in. 

"  From  a  somewhat  impatient  feeling,  the 
transition  was  not  great  to  an  uneasy  one. 
Vague  apprehensions  as  to  the  character^  in 
another  sense,  of  this  wild  tract,  crept  upon 
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them  ;  one  moment  they  thought  the  postilion 
had  lost  his  way  ;  and  another,  conceived  that 
he  was  tampering  with  their  evident  impa- 
tience, for  his  own  private  amusement. 

"  At  length  the  question  was  plainly  put  to 
him,  how  far  they  had  yet  to  go  in  order  to 
reach  the  next  stage,  at  which  they  proposed 
to  pass  the  night. — What  was  their  surprise 
on  being  told,  in  reply,  that  they  were  already 
there,  and  even  as  the  postilion  spoke,  he 
pulled  up  his  horses  in  front  of  a  lonely  and 
miserable  house — the  only  one  they  had  met 
with  during  their  journey  through  the  glen. 
The  idea  of  spending  the  night  at  such  a 
place,  where  not  a  single  mark  of  comfort  or 
accommodation  was  to  be  seen, — pitched  at 
the  very  bottom  of  this  black-looking  cavity, 
and  completely  abandoned,  as  it  were,  by  the 
world, — could  not  be  imagined  a  welcome  one. 
As,  however,  the  driver  assured  them,  upon 
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his  honor,  they  could  not  reach  the  next  town 
before  morning,  they  were  compelled  to  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  affect  more  com- 
plaisance than  they  felt  upon  alighting  from 
the  vehicle  to  examine  their  destined  quarters. 

"  The  first  objects  that  engaged  attention 
in  this  scrutiny  were  presented  on  their  enter- 
ing the  porch  of  the  house,  or  rather  hut,  and 
were  certainly  little  calculated  to  dispel  un- 
pleasant feelings.  By  the  dim  light  of  a  sickly 
torch,  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  chamber 
within,  they  were  enabled  to  perceive  that  the 
tenement  was  inhabited — ^but  whether  by  men 
or  demons  seemed  doubtful,  so  grotesque  were 
the  shapes  that  grew  by  degrees  out  of  the 
'  darkness  visible.' 

''  In  fact,  some  eight  or  ten  persons,  of  both 
sexes,  dressed  in  the  coarsest  and  most  wretch- 
ed garb  imaginable,  were  seated  around  a  ta- 
ble, busily  occupied  in  discussing  the  con- 
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tents  of  an  immense  wooden  dish,  containing 
an  ocean  of  hlack  soup.  Into  this  capacious 
reservoir  large  pewter  spoons  were  constantly 
plunged  sans  ceremonie,  and  with  an  activity 
indicative  at  once  of  the  form  -  despising 
feeling  of  the  regalers.  So  intent,  indeed, 
were  they  upon  their  interesting  recreation, 
that  they  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
entrance  of  our  travellers,  to  the  younger  of 
whom  this  strange  spectacle  was  in  a  manner 
fearfully  attractive. 

"  If  these  beings  were  really  demoniacal, 
they  looked,  at  any  rate,  like  '  merry  imps ! ' 
and  the  more  rational  conclusion  of  their  being 
human  was  by  no  means  equally  unproduc- 
tive of  alarm.  Their  garb,  countenances,  and 
manners,  were  each  and  all  those  of  the  nume- 
rous hordes  of  marauders  with  which  the  less 
open  parts  of  the  country  were  known  to 
swarm;  and  this  place  appeared  peculiarly 
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fitted  for  the  unhallowed  orgies  of  some  such 
band.  Even  their  mirth  had  a  wild  character 
about  it ;  at  least  so  thought  the  two  friends, 
as  they  sat  hesitating  in  the  porch ;  and  the 
youth  found  his  fancy  beginning  to  teem 
with  legendary  stories  that  people  the  black 
forest  with  creatures  of  a  more  romantic,  mys- 
terious, and  awful  character,  than  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
plain. 

"  The  notion  of  going  through  a  whole 
night  at  a  solitary  hovel,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  "  Infernal  Glen,"  grew  less  and  less 
palatable  every  moment.  The  place  had 
an  ill  name,  and  its  present  assemblage  of 
haunters  could  advance  no  pretensions  to 
sweeten  it.  Jaded  as  they  and  their  horses 
were,  and  rugged  as  the  path  (for  it  was  little 
better)  had  become,  our  adventurers  wished 
themselves  again  in  their  jolting  vehicle,  and 
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fairly  launched  once  more  upon  the  savage 
glen. 

"  A  period  was,  however,  put  to  these  cogi- 
tations by  the  advance  of  the  host,  who,  hav- 
ing at  length  perceived  his  new  guests,  came 
up  to  them  with  an  inquiring  and  somewhat 

sinister  look To  the  question  put  by   the 

elder  stranger,  whether  he  could  provide  them 
with  refreshment,  he  replied  that  he  had  no- 
thing in  the  house  but  eggs  and  schnapps."^ 

"  '  What ! '  exclaimed  our  traveller,  '  have 
you  neither  meat  nor  wine  ? ' 

"  '  Neither,'  was  the  laconic  answer. 

"  What  was  to  be  done  ? — Nothing,  but  to 
exercise  the  virtues  of  patience  and  content- 
ment, and  swallow  what  was  set  before  them 
as  speedily  as  possible,  in  order  to  release 
themselves  from  such  repulsive  society. 

*  A  kind  of  spirituous  liquor  much  drunk  by  the  lower 
classes  in  G  ermany. 
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"  Having,  therefore,  disposed  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  eggs,  with  the  primaeval  accom- 
paniment of  a  rasher  of  fat  bacon,  our  friends 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  shown  to  their  cham- 
ber, and  were  requested  to  follow  the  land- 
lord, who  led  the  way  up  a  sort  of  ladder  by 
no  means  easy  of  ascent,  into  a  loft  contain- 
taining  two  bedsteads — each  in  a  considerable 
state  of  decripitude — and  one  chair ! — Thus, 
then,  at  last,  they  had  found  their  night's 
quarters  ;  but  how  different  were  these  from 
what  they  had  hoped  to  obtain,  and  from 
what,  in  fact,  their  weariness  required ! 

"  The  host,  setting  down  the  lamp,  imme- 
diately withdrew,  having  wished  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  gute 
nacht  und  sanfie  ruhe:^  and  no  sooner  had 
he  left  the  room,  than  the  old  gentleman,  to- 
tally   exhausted,  betook  himself  to    rest, — 

*  Good  night,  and  gentle  rest. 
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lying  down,  however,  in  his  clothes,  outside 
the  bed,  the  appurtenances  whereof  looked  by 
no  means  calculated  to  encourage  a  mere  inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

"  It  was  very  different  with  our  juvenile 
friend,  whose  imagination  the  preceding  cir- 
cumstances had  combined  strongly  to  excite ; 
and  the  isolated  situation  of  the  house,  to- 
gether with  the  very  questionable  appearance 
of  its  inmates,  tended  powerfully  to  heighten 
such  excitement.  The  rain,  meanwhile,  as- 
saulted the  casement  with  pitiless  vehemence, 
being  dashed  against  it  by  the  night  wind  that 
howled  furiously :  and,  altogether,  so  far 
from  thinking  it  strange  that  a  mere  stripling 
should  grow  nervous  at  this  juncture,  we  sus- 
pect there  are  many  grown-up  gentlemen  who 
would  have  evinced  no  greater  portion  of  self- 
composure. 

"  In  this  state  of  feeling,  the  young  man 
almost  instinctively  proceeded,  while  his  com- 
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panion  lay  buried  in  slumber,  to  examine  the 
room,  and  see  what  chance  of  escape  might 
present  itself,  in  case  his  apprehensions  should 
be  realised.  Advancing,  in  the  first  place,  to- 
ward the  door,  he  was  not  a  little  aghast  to 
find  that  it  had  neither  latch,  lock,  nor  bolt  ! 
Here  seemed  to  be  a  confirmation  of  his  sus- 
picions !  It  was  evident  that  the  door  was  des- 
titute of  these  securities,  not  from  chance,  but 
by  design  ;  and  in  order  to  remedy,  as  far  as 
possible,  their  defenceless  condition,  he  placed 
the  lumbering  chair  against  the  door.  No- 
thing further  worthy  of  notice  occurred  during 
his  search ;  and,  having  concluded  it,  he  sat 
himself  down  upon  the  crazy  bedstead,  deter- 
mined to  resist  all  disposition  to  sleep — a  de- 
termination, alas  !  which,  like  many  other  re- 
solute ones,  was  soon  nullified,  and  our  watch- 
ful hero  sank  under  the  attacks  of  the  poppy- 
crowned  god. 

"  This  oblivion  was,  in  fact,  well-timed :  for 
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his  busy  fancy  had  previously  set  before  him 
every  variety  of  fantastic  evil. — All  the  gob- 
lin tales  of  his  childhood  thronged  into  his 
recollection  with  surprising  rapidity  ;  and  he 
marvelled  at  his  infatuation,  at  not  having 
protested  more  decidedly  against  thus  rush- 
ing into  the  very  heart  of  robbers  and  assas- 
sins !  against  suffering  himself  to  be  perhaps 
buried  in  a  lonely  cavern  of  the  glen,  or  pre- 
cipitated down  some  unfathomable  abyss  ! 

"  The  gentle  sleep  freed  him  from  these  mor- 
bid speculations.  Its  silken  charm  was  thrown 
around  all  his  faculties  ;  and,  by  one  of  those 
curious  transitions  wherein  it  seems  to  take 
delight,  a  '  winged  dream '  visited  his  fancy, 
and  presented  to  him,  neither  horde  of  ban- 
ditti nor  grated  prison,  but  an  assemblage  of 
well-known  and  happy  faces  which  he  had 
recently  left.  Again  the  joke  and  laugh 
exploded;    again  the   fair -haired  girl  was 
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whirled  through  the   waltz;   again  did  our 

youth  enjoy  all  the  mingled  gratifications  of 

the  land  of  dance  and  song. 
"  From  that  abstraction  he  was  roused — 

and  how  ?  Why,  by  a  noise  as  of  some  one 
forcing  the  door  !  He  started  up,  with  a  con- 
fused impression  of  evil;  and,  to  his  inex- 
pressible dismay,  found  that  his  lamp  had 
gone  out !  It  had  obviously  been  extin- 
guished by  the  assassins. 

"  Here  was  a  climax  which  called  forth  all 
the  latent  energies  of  the  youthful  traveller. 
Without  doubt  the  miscreants  had  effected 
their  entrance,  and  were  most  probably  at 
that  moment  seeking  his  friend  or  himself. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  call  aloud  on  his 
kinsman ; — but  an  instant's  reflection  told  him 
that  so  doing  might  only  precipitate  their 
fate ;  and,  scarce  conscious  of  his  own  actions, 
he  grasped  a  pocket  pistol,  (his  constant  tra- 
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veiling  companion,)  and  groped  his  way 
toward  the  door.  He  made  up  his  mind  to 
meet  the  worst  that  might  befal ;  but  gal- 
lantly resolved  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as 
possible. 

"  Meantime,  save  the  unromantic  snoring  of 
the  elder  traveller,  not  another  breath  was 
heard ;  and  our  heroic  stripling,  drawing 
his  own,  began  to  question  whether  there 
were  so  many  bloody-minded  ruffians  in  the 
apartment.  Having  reached  the  door,  and 
his  eyes  growing  accustomed  to  the  degree 
of  light,  he  perceived  that  day  had  broken, 
and  a  furtive  glance  round  the  chamber  en- 
couraged him  to  cast  a  more  deliberate  one, 
the  result  of  which  was,  an  increasing  per- 
suasion that  it  contained  nobody  more  alarm- 
ing than  himself ! 

"  Still,  the  door  had  clearly  been  forced 
open  !— rHad  the  desperadoes  retired,  on  the 
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discovery  that  he  was  aroused  ? — He  listened 
cautiously  some  minutes ;  and  then,  a  little 
re-assured,  closed  the  door,  and  barricaded 
it  afresh — though  this  action  did  not  stifle 
a  shrewd  current  of  air  which  penetrated  the 
desolate  apartment.  He  returned  to  his 
couch,  but  the  friendly  weight  of  slumber 
oppressed  his  eyelids  no  more,  and  he  lay 
tossing  from  one  side  to  the  other  awaiting 
the  full  light  of  day. 

"It  gradually  advanced  with  all  its  wonted 
serenity  and  splendour,  nor  did  our  watcher 
experience  any  fresh  adventure.  When  the 
daylight  was  sufficiently  mature,  behold  the 
evident  cause  of  all  this  nocturnal  dismay  ! — 
The  rain  had  continued  to  pelter,  and  the 
wind  to  shriek  and  howl,  until  the  very 
peep  of  dawn,  before  whose  first  faint  streak 
fled  the  storm,  like  an  ill  spirit,  after  vent- 
ing its  utmost  energies  in  one  parting  blast. 
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This  bequest  had,  besides  other  devastation, 
not  only  spurned  away  the  feeble  barrier 
from  our  tired  wanderer's  door,  but  extin- 
guished the  lamp,  and  demolished,  at  one 
fell  swoop,  the  entire  glass  and  frame- work 
of  the  window — thus,  well-nigh  frightening 
for  ever  from  'its  propriety,'  the  stimula- 
ted soul  of  the  vision-bound  traveller. 

"  I  need  scare  add,  that  it  was  particu- 
larly agreeable  to  the  friends  to  find,  on 
arising,  their  sinister-faced  landlord,  now 
looking,  in  reality,  a  jolly,  good-humoured 
fellow  enough,  ready  to  receive  his  reckon- 
ing ; — the  honourable  postilion  booted  and 
spurred,  the  horses  pawing  the  ground,  as 
if  impatient  to  proceed.  Into  the  vehicle 
they  stepped,  and  away  they  went,  with  a 
magnanimous  disdain  of  stones  and  ruts — 
speedily  whisking  through  the  remainder 
of   the    '  Infernal    Glen,'    which,    however 
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sublime  and  beautifur  it  undoubtedly  must 
appear  to  the  cognoscenti  enjoying  its  wild 
magnificence  with  the  security  of  an  armed 
escort, — certainly,  to  the  every-day  traveller, 
hastening,  from  necessity,  through  its  nar- 
row defile,  presents  one  of  the  most  awful 
illustrations  of  that  fearful  region  whose 
name  it  bears  " 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


With  a  frown, 
Revenge  impatient  rose  : 
And  with  a  withering  look, 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took. 
And  blew  a  blast  so  long  and  dread. 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe  ! 

Collins. 


''  Thank  you,  my  gentle  Isabel,  for  your 
tale,"  said  Victorine;  "it  has  done  what 
I  believe  nothing  else  could  have  done — it 
has  beguiled  me  awhile  of  my  thoughts  on 
the  treachery  (for  so  I  fear  it  will  prove) 
of  Dorimont.  It  has  not,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  me  that  my  fear, 
like   that    of  the    young   traveller,    resides 
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merely  in  the  imagination.  But  I  cannot 
dispute  with  you.  My  thoughts  are  not 
enough  connected,  and  only  exist  in  inco- 
herent fragments,  scared,  as  they  arise, 
by  the  one  ever-present  dread.  You  must 
try  again  to  soothe  me  with  another  of  your 
narratives.  Travellers  see  much  and  hear 
much,  and  you  have,  doubtless,  in  your 
memory  some  other  incident  worthy  of  a 
place  there.  But  do  not,  dear  Isabel,  op- 
pose to  my  sorrow  any  light  or  frivolous 
tale.  Grief  seeks  for  companionship  among 
things  wearing  its  own  dark  livery;  and 
do  you  not  recollect  that  poor  Desdemona, 
in  the  play  of  your  great  national  poet,  tries 
to  divert  her  forebodings  by  singing  a  melan- 
choly song  when  her  heart  is  bewildered  by 
the  ominous  bearing  of  her  Lord." 

"  Well   then,"    said    Isabel,    "  you  shall 
even  hear  of  a  sad  event  which  happened 
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to  some  individuals,  of  two  of  whom  I  had 
a  slight  knowledge  when  abroad ;  and  I 
consent  to  tell  you  this  gloomy  tale,  that 
you  may  learn,  by  comparison  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  others,  to  think  little  of  your 
own  misfortune." 

^  pimple  ^totg. 
"  In  one  of  those  Italian  towns  which,  since 
the  peace,  have  become  the  resort  of  so  many 
of  our  countrymen,  is  a  pretty  little  ceme- 
tery,— a  kind  of  rustic  pere  la  chaise — conse- 
crated for  the  reception  of  those  '  English 
heretics'  whose  bones  were  destined  to  re- 
pose beneath  a  foreign  sky.  It  is  a  trim  en- 
closure, blooming  with  odoriferous  shrubs, 
with  myrtles  and  acacias,  from  among  which 
the  monumental  stones  raised  by  surviving 
love,  peep  forth  almost — if  the  word  does  not 
profane  the  sub'ect — picturesquely.     A  gen- 
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tie  spirit  seems  to  brood  over  the  spot — ho- 
vering beneath  the  bright  Italian  heaven, 
whose  laughing  sun  might  otherwise  appear 
to  mock  the  solemn  purposes  of  the  place. 
One  would  scarce  imagine  that  guilt  or 
wretchedness  could  be  sheltered  by  the  cover- 
ing earth,  over  so  sweet  a  spot,  the  beauty  of 
which  might  almost  tempt  one  to  be  '  in  love 
with  easeful  death.'  But  whither,  alas!  will 
they  not  intrude  ? 

"  On  one  of  the  tombstones  erected  in  this 
cemetery  appears  the  following  inscription  : 
'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Frederick  Her- 
bert, and  of  Emily,  his  wife. — Also,  of  Ed- 
ward Fitzaubyn,  brother  to  the  latter.' — It 
goes  on,  as  matter  of  course,  to  state  their 
several  ages,  and  the  dates  of  their  demise — 
particulars  wherewith  we  have  less  to  do  than 
with  their  history. 

*'  Who  would  link  this  simple  inscription 
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to  the  scenes  of  a  tragedy  ?  Who  would  ima- 
gine that,  amidst  three  members  of  one  fa- 
mily, thus  resting  together  in  the  profound 
slumber  of  death,  emotions  of  fear,  of  ha- 
tred, and  revenge  had  been  rife  ? — Here,  in- 
deed, is  afforded  an  illustration  of  the  level- 
ling principle  of  the  grave  :  the  same  marble 
slab  conceals  the  remains  of  a  man  and  his 
mortal  foe — and  of  their  uncomplaining  vic- 
tim. 

"  Edward  and  Emily  Fitzaubyn  were  left 
orphans  in  early  life;  and  they  had  every  in- 
centive to  be  all  in  all  to  each  other— for 
they  had  no  relative  living,  except  an  uncle, 
who  resided  in  the  West  Indies.  Their  na- 
tive town  was  Liverpool ;  and  here,  when  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years  had  released  them  from 
the  control  of  guardians,  they  continued  to 
dwell.  Emily,  as  was  seemly,  keeping  her 
brother's  house. 
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"  Edward     Fitzaubyn     was     extremely 
fond  —  as   youDg  men   often  are  —  of  com- 
pany  and   gaiety ;    and,  as  Emily   and  he 
possessed    between  them  a   comfortable   in- 
come, he  hesitated  not  to  indulge  his  appe- 
tite for  pleasure.     His  passions  were  strong ; 
and  he  was  frequently  heard  to  boast  that 
he   could  be,   according    to   circumstances, 
either  a  warm  friend  or  a  deadly  foe.     As  if 
Nature  had  exhausted  her  turbulent  mate- 
rials in  the  formation  of  the  brother's  cha- 
racter, the  sister  was   unusually  meek  and 
gentle,  possessing  a  sweet,  confiding  disposi- 
tion, a  frame  of  delicate  symmetry,  and  fea- 
tures of  winning,  rather  than  of  showy  love- 
liness. 

"  Among  the  companions  of  Fitzaubyn, 
who  now  occasionally  called  at  his  house,  was 
one  of  whose  company  he  seemed  particularly 
fond,  and  whose  visits  he  constantly  encou- 
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raged.  This  was  Mr.  Frederick  Herbert, 
(younger  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,)  whose 
volatile  temper  had  prevented  him  from  the 
sedulous  cultivation  of  any  professional  pur- 
suit— a  circumstance  that  would  have  been 
more  painful  to  his  friends,  had  not  his  fa- 
ther's opulence  rendered  it  comparatively  un- 
important. 

"  A  singular  change  was  wrought  in  this 
young  man's  character,  by  his  introduction 
to  the  sister  of  his  friend :  he  became 
thoughtful  and  serious,  and  although  not 
wholly  desisting  from  a  share  in  Edward's 
boisterous  amusements,  it  was  evident  he  no 
longer  relished  them  as  he  had  done.  This 
alteration  was  perceived  both  by  Fitzaubyn 
and  his  sister  :  the  former  readily  penetrated 
its  meaning,  and  the  latter  did  not,  in  conse- 
quence, shun  Mr.  Herberfs  attentions.  In 
a  word,  it  was  soon  publicly  understood  that, 
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with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  the  destinies 
of  Frederick  Herbert  and  Emily  Fitzaubyn 
would,  in  due  time,  be  united. 

"  There  was  one  source  of  excitement 
which  the  young  men  had  freely  sought,  and 
in  which  Herbert  still  seemed  to  take  some 
delight.  It  was  also  the  source  of  many  a 
man^^s  ruin — it  was  play.  One  night,  the 
orgies  of  Edward  and  Frederick  were  un- 
usually protracted :  they  and  their  party 
were  all  heated  with  wine;  and  over  the 
gaming-table  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
intended  brothers.  It  was  a  foolish  dispute, 
but  on  a  delicate  point — a  pecuniary  one. 
Flushed  and  angered,  neither  would  give 
way  an  inch ;  and  their  comrades,  accus- 
tomed to  succumb  to  the  violence  of  Fitz- 
aubyn, declined  any  interference.  At  length, 
Edward  having  used  an  opprobrious  term, 
Frederick    declared   that    nothing    but   the 
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recollection  of  his  sister  shielded  him  from 
his  immediate  resentment. 

'•  '  My  sister !'  exclaimed  Fitzaubyn,  fu- 
riously, and  stamping  his  clenched  hand 
upon  the  board  ;  '  my  sister ! — Frederick 
Herbert,  you  see  her  face  no  more !  or,  if 
you  do,  be  it  at  your  peril!'  His  counte- 
nance, as  he  spoke,  assumed  a  deadly  white- 
ness ;  his  lips  quivered ;  his  eyes  glared 
with  demoniac  fire;  and  wildly  menacing 
the  astonished  Herbert,  he  darted  out  of  the 
room. 

"  It  will  easily  be  conceived,  that  the  gam- 
bling did  not  last  long  after  this  scene. 
Frederick,  in  a  great  degree  sobered,  began 
to  reflect  fearfully  on  the  implacable  charac- 
ter of  his  former  friend ;  and  the  members 
of  the  party  retired  each  to  his  home,  moody 
and  jaded. 

"  This  circumstance,  like  all  circumstaces 
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of  the  kind,  soon  got  wind ;  but  each  of  the 
principal  parties  repelled  every  curious  in- 
quiry in  such  a  tone  as  rendered  it  injudici- 
ous to  persevere  ;  and  the  gossips  of  the  town 
were  fain  to  content  themselves  with  ob- 
serving, that  Fitzaubyn  and  Herbert  were 
no  longer  seen  together,  and  that  Emily's 
placid  features  were  sullied  by  the  expres- 
sion of  grief. 

"Things  continued  thus,  when  one  morning 
a  report  was  circulated  that  Miss  Fitzaubyn 
had  quitted  her  brother's  house;  and  the 
simultaneous  disappearance  of  Frederick 
Herbert  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  being  the 
companion  of  her  flight. — It  was  even  so  :— 
Emily  had  quitted  her  brother's  side,  and 
sought  refuge,  in  a  husband*'s  arms,  from 
his  anticipated  reproaches. 

"  The  bride  and  bridegroom,  after  their 
clandestine  union,  regarded  it  as  advisable. 
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for  awhile  at  least,  to  leave  England — think- 
ing, probably,  that  their  absence,  and  the 
lapse  of  time,  might  serve  to  mollify  and 
reconcile  Fitzaubyn.  Accordingly,  they 
decided  on  repairing  to  Italy,  in  which 
country  they  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
town  alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of 
this  narrative.  Here  some  months  passed 
by  without  their  hearing  any  thing  of  the 
incensed  brother,  to  whom  Emily  had  re- 
peatedly written,  but  without  receiving  any 
reply. 

"It  was  summer-time,  and  the  heat  of  the 
clay  rendered  evening  the  eligible  season  for 
out-of-door  enjoyment.  Frederick  and  Emily 
lived  in  utter  abstraction  from  society  :  their 
spirits  had  been  much  shaken  ;  their  solici- 
tude, with  respect  to  the  future,  was  great ; 
and,  besides,  their  situation  was  yet  novel. — 

VOL.  II.  o 
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One  evening,  after  a  day  passed  in  more 
agreeable  anticipations  than  usual,  Herbert 
took  his  wife  on  his  arm,  and  descended 
the  marble  steps  into  a  sequestered  little 
pleasure-ground  laid  out  behind  their 
chateau. 

"  'How  sweetly  would  a  little  music  sound 
here  to-night,  Frederick,'  said  the  lady: 
'  have  you  forgotten  all  the  songs  you  used 
to  sing  to  me  in  England  ?'^ 

"  Frederick  looked  smilingly  into  his  wife's 
eyes,  and  pressing  the  hand  that  lay  quies- 
cent within  his  own — said :  '  I  will  try — 
that  every  thing  may  be  consistent — to  adopt 
some  Italian  melody  to  words  befitting  our 
situation — that  is,  if  my  muse  be  skilful 
enough.' 

"  He  paused  awhile,  glancing  upward  at 
the  serene  orb  of  night ;  and  then  sang  the 
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following  in  clear,  though  soft  tones,  that 
penetrated  the  pure  atmosphere  melodi- 
ously. 

"  *  Beneath  the  moon— beneath  the  moon, 

Whose  silver  beams,  thus  falling  round. 
Two  saddened  hearts  to  peace  attune, 

And  make  our  garden  holy  ground. — 
With  arms  entwined"— with  arms  entwined. 

And  voice  subdued,  and  placid  eye,--- 
As,  else,  some  charm  we  might  unbind 

Or  scare  some  gentle  Genius,  by. — 
Dear  love,  we  sit  :"-the  world  to  us 

A  restless  ocean,  wild  and  vain  ! 
And,  safe  beyond  its  billows  thus. 

We  yet  may  hope  for  J03'  again.' 

"  The  singer's  voice  still  lingered,  in  falter- 
ing accents,  upon  the  cadence,  when  he  felt 
his  wife  cling  more  closely  to  him ;  while  at 
the  same  moment,  a  slight  rustling  among 
the  shrubs  caused  him  to  look  in  that  di- 
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rection,  aad  he  became  aware  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  third  person, — seen  indistinctly, 
however,  on  account  of  a  shade,  within  the 
limits  of  which  the  intruder  stood. 

"  Emily's  perceptions  were  quicker  than 
Frederick's. — 'It  is  heT  she  exclaimed, 
well  nigh  breathless  with  apprehension  ;  and 
even  as  she  spake,  the  stranger  stepped  forth 
into  the  moonlight,  and  exhibited  the  traits 
of  Fitzaubyn. 

"  He  took  no  notice  of  his  sister,  as  she, 
together  with  her  husband,  rose  to  receive 
him.  Waving  back  their  advance,  he  said — 
'''Frederick  Herbert,  when  last  we  parted, 
I  told  you  it  would  be  at  your  peril  that  you 
again  saw  my  sister.  I  find  her  at  your 
side.  Let  her  return  into  the  house,  and 
do  you  remain  here  with  me." 

" '  I  will  not  leave  him,    or  you  P   cried 
Emily. 
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"  '  Expostulation  is  idle,'  interposed  Fitz- 
aubyn ;  '  I  have  come  hither  for  a  purpose 
which  I  will  not  now  relinquish.  Your 
stay,  therefore,  will  only  subject  you  to 
unnecessary  pain."  Thus  saying,  he  pro- 
duced pistols ;  while  Frederick,  aroused  by 
the  exhibition  of  cool  vindictiveness,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  '  Stop,  Fitzaubyn  ! — madman T 

"  '  Nay,  then,'  rejoined  the  other,  sneering- 
ly,  '  this  may  help  to  stimulate  you.' 

"  With  one  hand  he  had  extended  the  pis- 
tols towards  Robert,  and  with  the  other  he 
struck  him  across  the  face.  Ere  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  second  minute  shots  were  exchanged, 
and  the  hapless  Herbert  lay  a  corpse,  delug- 
ing with  blood  the  sanctuary  of  his  own 
house. 

"  Fitzaubyn  now  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
Emily,  who  shrank,  as  if  instinctively,  from 
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its  grasp.  She  shrieked  not,  nor  uttered  one 
syllable  of  reproach  ;  but  stood  quite  still 
beneath  the  moon. 

"  '  Fear  nothing,'  muttered  Edward,  '  I 
am  satisfied ;  I  contemplate  no  harm  to  you. 
But  we  must  quit  this  place.' 

"  He  took  her  hand,  and  she  attended  him 
in  silence.  They  repassed  along  the  blos- 
soming alleys,  putting  aside  the  exuberant 
shrubs  which  here  and  there  projected  over 
the  path ;  nor  did  the  widow  once  look  back 
upon  the  scene  of  her  bereavement.  A  light 
was  perceptible  in  one  of  the  apartments  of 
the  house,  which  was  deserted, — for  Emily's 
only  domestic  had,  after  admitting,  and  point- 
ing out  the  way  to  Fitzaubyn,  left  it  for  a 
while.  In  the  direction  of  this  light  Fitzau- 
byn conducted  his  acquiescent  sister. 

"  '  This  is  strange  enough,'  said  he  to  him- 
self, as  they  proceeded ;    '  but  I  am  glad  she 
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makes  no  resistance.  Yet  I  should  have 
thought  her  love  for  him  stronger. — Ah  !  poor 
girl,  I  will  soon  get  her  another  husband  in 
England."* 

"  By  this  time  they  had  reached  Emily's 
usual  sitting-room,  wherein  the  light  was  burn- 
ing. Edward  led  her  toward  a  seat ;  but  in 
passing  the  taper  it  glanced  on  her  counte- 
nance,— and  a  horrible  suspicion  immediately 
fell,  like  night,  upon  his  soul,  riveting  him  to 
the  spot.  Emily "^s  dove-like  eyes  no  longer 
reflected  the  pure  depths  of  the  spirit  within  : 
imbecility  had  spread  its  hideous  negation 
over  her  features ;  and  Fitzaubyn  beheld  his 
yet-loved  sister  stand  before  him,  a  drivelling 
idiot. 

"  I  will  not  pain  you  by  the  detail  of  what 
followed.  Time  sweeps  on  alike  over  the 
heads  of  the  innocent  and  guilty — the  happy 
and  the  unhappy.     A  benignant  Providence 
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spared  the  sinless  Emily  from  lingering 
amidst  dreary  though  unconnected  images  of 
horror.  She  died  about  a  fortnight  after  her 
husband,  striving  to  sing  snatches  of  an  Ita- 
lian melody  with  the  English  words  which 
her  husband  had  extemporized  at  the  moment 
preceding  the  fearful  event. 

"  Fitzaubyn,  conscience-stricken  and  tho- 
roughly miserable,  surrendered  himself  to 
the  authorities  of  the  place ;  but,  as  both  the 
deceased  and  self-accused  were  English  sub- 
jects, and  there  was  no  ground  to  question 
Edward's  statement  as  to  the  duel, — the 
pious  Catholics,  doubtless  thinking,  besides, 
that  the  accidental  death  of  a  heretic  was  a 
matter  of  no  great  consequence, — he  was  soon 
liberated  again,  on  condition  of  quitting  that 
territory — which  he  did  directly,  after  rear- 
ing a  stone  over  the  ill-starred  couple  whose 
destruction  he  had  accomplished. 
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"  But  he  resolved  never  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  as  the  event  proved,  his  own 
days  were  numbered.  With  a  constitution 
already  enfeebled,  he  now  plunged,  to  extin- 
guish thought,  into  the  very  vortex  of  ex- 
cess ;  and  scarcely  had  a  twelvemonth  rolled 
by,  ere  the  emaciated  Fitzaubyn  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  united  ravages  of  disease  and  dis- 
sipation. On  his  death-bed  he  implored,  as 
a  favour,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  moul- 
der side  by  side  with  his  sister  and  her  mur- 
dered husband :  —  and  the  government, 
which  had  ejected  him  whilst  living,  benevo- 
lently granted  admission  to  his  lifeless 
remains." 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


Quand  on  a  tout  perdu,  quand  on  a  plus  d'espoir. 
La  vie  est  un  approbre,  la  mort  est  un  devoir. 


The  life  which  the  Countess  passed  seemed 
to  be  a  complete  blank.  Unceasing  care 
embittered  it ;  fear  assailed  her  by  night 
and  day.  At  one  time,  she  dreamt  that  her 
lover  had  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse ;  at  ^nother,  that  her  own  end  was 
approaching. 

On    one    day   in    particular,    her    reason 
seemed  wavering;    on  another,  her  passion 
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for  her  lover  increased ;  and  she  passed  the 
whole  day  in  writing  to  him. 

The  papers  were  now  silent  on  the  in- 
tended union,  and  the  wedding-day  was  fast 
approaching.  All  that  now  remained  to  be 
done,  was  to  break  the  fatal  news  to  her  in 
the  gentlest  way  possible. 

And  now  an  event  intervened,  which 
doubly  armed  the  dart  which  pierced  her 
heart.  Her  husband  the  Count  did  actually 
die :  the  news  was  communicated  to  her 
under  great  mental  debility ;  she  received  it 
with  a  decent  gravity  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  it  awakened  in  her  breast  far 
other  feelings  than  those  of  widowed  sorrow 
— remembrance  fraught  with  hope  and  doubt, 
fearful  forebodings,  and  a  drea4  to  pierce 
into  the  evil  which  covered  her  prospects.  A 
short  time  must  rend  this  veil  asunder,  and 
decide  her  fate  for  life. 
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A  return  to  virtue,  decided  her  on  no 
longer  enjoying  her  lover's  society,  except  as 
his  wife ;  and  the  indifference  manifested  by 
him,  when  she  had  placed  before  him  the 
probability  of  her  hand  being  one  day  free, 
came  over  her  like  an  approaching  storm. 
Should  she  write  to  him  to  announce  her 
widowhood  ? — no  ;  she  preferred  the  com- 
munication of  it  in  an  interview. 

With  this  determination,  she  retired  to 
her  chamber,  but  not  to  rest;  repose  had 
been  a  stranger  to  her  of  late :  sleep,  like 
a  flatterer,  waits  only  on  the  happy  and 
fortunate. 

In  twenty -four  hours  after  the  arrival  of 
the  news  of  the  Count's  death,  the  wedding- 
day  of  Dorimont  and  Miss  Richmond  ar- 
rived. On  the  morning,  the  visitors  at  Vic- 
torine's  door  were  innumerable ;  she  was  at  a 
loss  to  guess  the  cause :  the  answer  to  their 
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inquiries  was,   that  she  was  confined  to  her 
chamber  by  indisposition. 

This  appeared  natural  enough ;  condo- 
lences were  many.  "  Poor  thing !"  cried 
one.  "  How  I  pity  her  f  observed  another. 
"  Tell  her  how  sincerely  I  feel  for  her  !" 
exclaimed  a  third. 

"  Cest  un  peu  fort^''  thought  poor  Victo- 
rine  ;  "all  this  is  only  the  excess  of  flattery." 

A  letter  with  a  black  seal  next  arrived, 
which  her  femme  de  chamhre  had  the  good 
sense  to  suppress  for  two  days.  It  would 
have  driven  her  to  insanity,  for  it  came  from 
a  kind  female,  who  gave  her  the  earliest 
intelligence  of  Lord  Dorimonfs  marriage. 
The  writer  heaped  on  him  all  the  epithets 
of  monster,  ingrate,  et  cetera,  which  ladies 
are  not  backward  to  do  en  parei  cas. 

To  this  intercepted  epistle  succeeded  some 
more,  briefly  condoling  with  her  on  the  late 
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melancholy  event,  which  she,  supposing  such 
sympathy  to  originate  in  the  death  of  the 
Count,  which  might  have  transpired  through 
her  servants,  scarcely  knew  how  to  receive. 

The  following  day  (the  first  after  Dori- 
mont's  marriage)  no  newspaper  was  on  Vic- 
torine's  breakfast  table.  She  cared  little 
about  news ;  her  mind  was  uneasy  :  she  had 
received  no  letter  from  her  Men  aime  for 
four  days.  She  tuned  her  harp,  but  the 
chords  vibrated  only  to  notes  of  sadness :  she 
took  up  a  book — her  attention  was  not  ar- 
rested by  it.  She  plucked  some  dead  leaves 
from  plants  and  flowers  in  her  boudoir ; 
these  drew  a  tear  from  her  eye-lid,  for  they 
were  mute  monitors,  and  brought  mortality 
to  her  imagination. 

Opening  a  draw  in  a  Chinese  cabinet,  she 
drew  from  it  a  miniature  of  him,  who  was 
now  another's ;  and  she  sat  contemplating  it 
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for  a  considerable  time,  when  a  person 
coming  from  Dorimont  was  announced.  The 
folding-doors  flew  open,  and  a  long-faced 
lawyer  entered  and  approached  her.  Her 
heart  beat  like  the  restless  bosom  of  a  bird, 
eager  to  break  the  bars  of  bondage,  and 
escape  from  its  painful  cage.  At  this  instant, 
the  effect  of  surprise  accompanied  by  a  flut- 
tering thrill  which  is  half  oppressive,  half 
foreboding,  was  such,  that  the  miniature  es- 
caped from  her  hand,  and  the  glass  was  bro- 
ken in  countless  pieces. 

She  had  not  sufficient  self-composure  even 
to  raise  the  miniature  from  the  ground,  but 
the  servant  who  announced  the  stranger, 
gently  lifted  it  from  the  carpet,  and  placed 
it  behind  the  cushion  of  the  sofa,  collecting 
the  fragments  of  the  glass,  and  taking  them 
out  unperceived  in  his  hand.  What  an  omen 
was  here  ! 

Victorine''s  bosom  would  have  been  tortur- 
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ed  by  the  accident  alone;  but  she  had  a 
far  greater  shock  to  endure,  one  which  was 
more  than  enough  to  overwhelm  its  victim 
utterly.  Silence  prevailed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, Victorine  being,  for  that  space  of 
time,  unable  to  find  utterance,  amid  the  sobs 
which  convulsed  her. 

"Is  he  sick  ?  Is  he  dead  ?  Where  is  he  ? 
Lives  he  ?  Where  can  I  fly  to  him  .?"  were 
at  length  the  distracted  accents  of  the  suf- 
ferer. 

The  lawyer  drew  a  chair,  and  took  a 
parchment  deed  from  his  pocket ;  "I  have 
brought  you  a  deed,  prepared  long  since, 
and  which  I  was  instructed  to  convey  to  you 
immediately ;  but  the  pressure  of  business 
has  prevented  me  from  handing  it  to  you 
until  the  present  moment;  it  secures  to 
you ^ 

Here  she  stopped  him;  "  I  will  not  have  it  !*" 

"  Oh  !  but  you  must." 
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"  Pardon  me,  I  will  not ;"'  (articulated  se- 
parately, and  with  marked  emphasis,  a  nega- 
tive the  most  determined;)  "but.  Sir,  speak 

to  me  of  my ^^  (a  pause)  "  my  friend; 

how  is  he  ?    where  is  he  ?    when  shall  I  see 
him  ?'' 

"  I  must  deliver  this  to  you,  Madame," 
said  he,  laying  the  deed  on  the  sofa ;  "  but 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  previous  to 
your  perusing  it." 

"  Let  them  be  few  then,  Sir ;"  replied  she 
in  the  dignity  of  painful  uncertainty.  "Is 
he  well  ?" 

"  Very  well ;  that  is  to  say '' 

"  What,  Sir  r 

"  He  feels  a  great  deal  for  you.'** 

"  So  he  ought,  Sir;  I  have  sacrified  every 
thing  for  him;  but  then,"  in  a  tone  of 
tenderness,  "  he  is  all  the  world  to  me."" 

She  blushed  thus  to  have   betrayed   the 
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secret  of  her  breast ;  then,  recovering  a  little, 
she  added,  "  You  know.  Sir,  from  the  con- 
fidence which  Lord  Dorimont  reposes  in  you, 
and  of  which  that  deed,  which  I  beg  leave 
to  decline,  is  a  proof,  how  I  am  situated  with 
regard  to  him.  He  is  the  only  tie  which 
binds  me  to  existence.'" 

The  lawyer's  colour  varied.  "  Madame  la 
Comtesse,"  said  he,  *'  you  are  a  woman  of  the 
world." 

"  Pas  trop^'^  (not  over  much  so,)  was  her 
reply. 

"  Hem  !  you  are  possessed  of  much  good 
sense,  and  good  feeling." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  There  is  little  else,"  resumed  he,  hardly 
knowing  how  to  fulfil  his  mission,  "  but  sor- 
row and  disappointment  in  life." 

Victorine  bowed  her  head  in  token  of  assent 
to  this  melancholy  truth. 
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"  My  dear  Madam,  if  I  have  an  unplea- 
sant duty  to  perform,  prepare  for  it  with  for- 
titude." 

"  Alas  !  I  have  none,*"  exclaimed  she  in  a 
faltering  voice. 

"If  I  am  the  messenger  of  ill-tidings," 
pursued  the  lawyer,  "  let  your  virtuous  feel- 
ings administer  resignation  to  you.*'' 

She  fell  back  pale  and  motionless  on  her 
couch.  After  some  time  she  resumed  a  more 
animated  appearance,  and  nerving  herself  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power,  she  firmly  accented, 
"  You  say,  he  is  alive,  and  well." 

"  Both." 

"  No  accident  from  hunting — no  explosion 
of  his  gun.**' 

"  None." 

"  Speak  then,  though  I  fear  your  words 
will  stun  me." 

"No;  let  me  call   to-morrow;"    (rising,) 
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"that  letter  which  I  would  not  have  you 
read  for  an  hour  or  so,  will  say  more  than  I 
can  ;  for,  believe  me.  Madam,  your  situation 
gives  me  pain." 

"  Stop,  Sir — one  word."  Her  voice  sunk 
into  the  key  of  despair,  and  was  scarcely 
audible.     "  Has  he  left  me.''" 

The  lawyer  drew  a  deep  respiration,  and 
bowed  his  head. 

This  token  of  assent  stretched  her  on  the 
floor,  from  whence  she  was  conveyed  to  her 
bed,  and  remained  delirious  all  night.  The 
letter  announcing  his  marriage  was  kept 
from  her  for  a  day,  and  then  she  opened  it. 
After  perusing  it,  she  fell  into  a  state  of 
stupor,  which  was  mistaken  for  self-command 
and  resignation. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned, 
By  strangers  honour'd,  and  by  strangers  mourn'd ! 

Pope. 


During  this  wretched  state  of  suffering, 
visits  still  multiplied  on  Victorine ;  but  she 
received  none.  On  the  third  day,  she  or- 
dered her  carriage,  and  called  at  a  va- 
riety of  shops,  paying  all  her  bills,  and 
stating  to  her  servants  that  she  had  just  re- 
ceived a  remittance  from  abroad.  This  con- 
duct was  the  less  surprising,  as  the  Count's 
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death  might  have  produced  this,  and  as 
doubtless,  they  thought,  she  had  mourning 
to  order,  and  other  arrangements  to  make. 
Still  it  seemed  not  quite  regular  that  she 
sliould  go  out  before  her  mourning  was  made. 

Little  did  they  know  that  hers  was  the 
widowhood  of  the  heart,  to  which  no  balm 
can  be  applied,  and  which  rejects  the  idle 
mockery  of  woe.  She  returned  at  seven 
in  the  evening,  and  wrote  a  letter :  dinner 
was  served  up,  but  she  rejected  it.  At  mid- 
night she  went  to  her  room. 

The  morning  arose Victorine  rose   no 

more  .'—-Nine  struck,  and  ten  ;  her  bell  rang 
not.  Her  waiting-maid  now  ventured  to 
undraw  her  curtain.  She  was  lifeless,  and 
cold,  and  must  have  been  so  for  many  hours! 
Medical  aid  was  sent  for,  but  too  late ! 

On  thinking  over  the  places  where  she  had 
stopped  her  carriage,  her  footman  recollected 
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her  having  gone  into  a  chemist's ;  and  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  she  had  perished  by  her 
own  hand.  Such  was  her  close  of  life,  in 
youth  and  beauty — such  was  the  effect  of  a 
broken  heart ! 

The  Coroner's  held  an  inquest  on  the  body. 
Her  servants  bore  testimony  to  a  day's  de- 
lirium, and  they  thought  that  her  manner 
was  incoherent  on  the  day  of  her  demise. 

It  is  always  charitable  to  think  so ;  it  is 
always  a  kind  act  to  establish  some  proof, 
however  little,  of  insanity,  in  cases  of  self- 
destruction.  In  fact,  what  mind  can  be  sane, 
that  can  contemplate  so  rash  an  act .''  The 
deed  is  soon  committed,  and  when  the  thread 
of  life  is  cut,  it  admits  of  no  re-junction. 
An  instant  of  deep  agony — a  moment's  for- 
getfulness  of  the  awful  truth,  that  we  end 
not  here — a  momentary  fever  of  the  brain 
may  drive  the  infuriated  wretch  to  the  worst 
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deed  of  madness.  Dejection  may  sink  its 
victim  to  that  abyss  of  woe,  from  which,  un- 
able to  rise,  the  lost  sinner  annihilates  this 
mortal  existence ;  a  few  minutes'  reflection, 
a  little  time,  or  a  portion  of  wholesome  sleep, 
might  avert  this  horrid  crime. 

But  let  us  hope  that  even  this  desperate 
act  will  be  regarded  with  mercy  by  the 
Supreme  Disposer  of  events ;  let  us  trust 
that  He  will  consider  the  forlorn  state  of  her 
who  brooded  incessantly  over  one  bitter 
thought ;  of  her  to  whom  sleep,  "  the  balm  of 
each  day's  life,'*  came  not.  In  humble  reliance 
on  the  Divine  compasion,  we  may  believe  that 
the  sighings  of  a  broken  heart  will  be  heard 
with  pity,  even  though  the  sufferer  may  have 
transformed  to  a  statue  of  frail  clay,  the 
devotion  which  she  owed  only  to  the  Most 
High. 

The  Coroner's  Inquest  brought  in  their 
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verdict,  "  Died  by  poison,  taken  in  a  moment 
of  mental  derangement."  Scarcely  an  eye 
was  dry  which  contemplated  the  sad  remains 
of  loveliness  laid  low,  and  still  possessing 
beauty,  locked  in  the  cold  embrace  of  death. 
The  news  of  the  fatal  event  spread  like  wild- 
fire through  the  town ;  the  many  who  had 
admired  her — those  who  had  shared  her  hos- 
pitality— her  rivals — her  visitors — nay,  even 
strangers,  all  felt  a  painful  sensation  at  this 
unexpected  event. 

Those  eyes  which  had  viewed  her  with 
envious  jealously,  now  bestowed  on  her  the 
tributary  tear ;  tongues  which  had  censured 
her,  now  uttered  only  words  of  pity ;  her 
trades-people,  who  knew  her  honour  and 
integrity,  deeply  deplored  her  loss ;  her  ser- 
vants, to  whom  she  had  been  the  kindest  and 
most  indulgent  mistress,  were  plunged  in 
grief,  and   felt  the  mourning  of   the  mind. 
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albeit  this  race  of  beings  is  not  the  most 
grateful  in  the  world. 

But  Victorine  was  so  mild,  so  kind,  so 
generous,  so  benevolent,  that  every  heart  was 
hers  ;  she  gained  the  affection  of  all  around 
her.  Never  was  gentler,  lovelier  creature, 
moulded  by  Nature's  hand.  A  dispatch  was 
sent  off  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Paris, 
to  inform  Lord  Dorimont  of  this  melancholy 
catastrophe,  and  to  take  his  orders  respecting 
the  funeral. 

The  dreadful  intelligence  overwhelmed 
him  with  affliction ;  he  had  never  before  ex- 
hibited signs  of  weakness ;  but,  on  perusing 
the  contents  of  the  heart-rending  epistle, 
the  paper  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  a  sigh, 
profound  and  heavy,  burst  from  his  tremb- 
ling lips.  He  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and 
seemed  to  struggle  with  manly  effort  to  mas- 
ter those  involuntary  tears  which  flowed  fast 
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from  his  eyes — "albeit,  unused  to  the  melting 
mood  ;"  then,  rising  with  a  convulsive  start, 
he  burst  out  of  the  room,  and,  entering  his 
own  apartment,  locked  himself  in  for  many 
hours. 

At  length  his  bell  rang,  and  his  own  man 
found  him  extended  on  the  sofa  pale  and  dis- 
figured ;  he  desired  to  see  his  lady,  who  flew 
to  him  with  that  promptness  which  duty  and 
affection,  sympathy  and  sensibility,  urged  ; 
taking  her  in  his  arms,  Dorimont  accented  in 
a  subdued  tone,  "  Bertha,  forgive  me — I  am 
in  an  agony  of  sorrow — I  have  much  to  re- 
proach myself  with — pardon  this  weakness." 

"  Dorimont,''  replied  the  fair  sufferer, 
whilst  she  pressed  one  of  his  hands  in  both 
of  hers ;  "  my  dear  Dorimont,  I  should  not 
love  you  as  I  do,  if  you  were  insensible  to 
an  occurrence  so  awful  and  calamitous." 

Then,  seating  herself  beside  him,  and  draw- 
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ing  him  gently  to  her,  she  pillowed  his  head 
in  her  bosom,  and  shed  tears  profusely. 

Woman !  thou  art  the  dearest  comforter 
on  earth ;  thy  bosom  is,  at  once,  the  throne  of 
bliss,  and  the  seat  of  peacefulness  and  conso- 
lation; thy  angel-gentleness,  ministering  to 
our  enjoyments  and  distresses,  produces  the 
only  true  sensations  of  the  presence  of  ec- 
Stacy  —  the  oblivion  of  every  curse  and 
pain  ! 

It  would  have  been  cruel  to  leave  an  early 
bride  alone  in  Paris,  and  return  to  London  to 
superintend  a  funeral,  and  to  look  his  last  on 
her  whom  he  had  thus  undone.  It  would 
have  been  equally  unpleasant  to  return  with 
his  lady,  after  so  short  an  absence,  and  thus 
to  make  themselves  the  town  talk.  Dori- 
mont,  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  his  dear 
Bertha,  removed  from  Paris  to  Chantilly, 
and  lived  there  in  retirement  for  a  month  ; 
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after  which,  he  revisited  the  French  metro- 
polis, and  appeared  again  in  London  in  a  few 
months. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  splendid  funeral,  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  English  and  foreign 
nobility,  closed  the  eventful  scene  on  the 
lovely,  lost  Victorine.  The  whole  was  con- 
ducted under  the  eye  of  Lord  Dorimont's 
solicitor,  and  directed  by  the  Peer  himself. 

It  was  a  sad  laceration  of  a  healing  wound, 
when  Dorimont  had  to  peruse  the  last  letter 
written  by  her  hand,  and  to  attend  to  the 
last  directions  contained  in  a  written  paper 
respecting  her  property,  all  of  which  she  left 
to  him,  hs  well  that  part  he  had  bestowed 
upon  her,  as  what  was  personally  hers  ;  the 
horses,  carriages,  plate  and  jewels,  and  or- 
naments to  a  large  amount.  She  directed 
his  portrait  and  miniature  to  be  destroyed, 
so  that  neither  might  pass  into  other  hands. 
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"  Having  been  hers,"  she  said,  "  they  were 
unworthy  of  a  wife,  and  no  other  had  any 
claim  on  them."  She  entreated  him  also  to 
destroy  her  own  likeness ;  but  lady  Dorimont 
transferred  it  to  her  boudoir,  with  a  curtain 
before  it,  as  a  mark  of  respectful  commisera- 
tion. 

Amongst  other  articles  of  property,  the 
deed  of  annuity  was  sealed  up,  with  a  blank 
seal,  and  the  signature  torn  from  it ;  thus 
did  a  great  deal  of  property  revert  to  the 
fortunate  Dorimont,  but  it  was  accompanied 
by  many  sad  remembrances,  and  bitter  throes 
of  conscience. 

Here  let  us  close  the  chapter  ;  the  gloom 
that  pervades  its  last  pages  ill  suits  the  hu- 
mour of  THE  TURF.  Let  US  cut  again,  and 
see  what  turns  up. 
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CONCLUSION. 


From  mourning  to  rejoicing  the  transition 
is  often  brief,  nay,  sometimes  abrupt.  If  the 
mind  were  always  intent  on  misery,  the  weight 
would  overpower  it.  Kind  Providence  has 
therefore  gifted  us  with  the  versatility,  which 
easily  turns  from  misery  to  peacefulness ; 
so,  little  by  little,  did  the  impression  of  Vic- 
torine's  fate,  and  the  self-accusation  conse- 
quent on  it,  wear  off  from  Lord  Dorimonfs 
remembrance,  and  gave  place  to  domestic  en- 
joyments. He  had  already  great  weight  in 
his  county  ;  his  command  of  ready  money  en- 
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abled  him  to  purchase  the  most  valuable  pro- 
perty that  was  in  the  market,  and  to  make  a 
number  of  successful  speculations. 

He  now  began  to  despise  play,  and  when 
he  entered  into  it,  it  was  with  that  calm  com- 
posure which  made  success  probable.  On 
the  turf,  he  was  looked  up  to  as  classed  with 
those  high-minded  men,  who  are  beneath 
doing  that  which  is  dishonourable.  The  num- 
ber of  these,  to  be  sure,  is  only  small ;  but 
Dorimont  had  done  all  that  he  wished  to  do, 
and  he  had  seen  enough  to  put  him  above 
the  arts  of  others,  and  to  make  him  look 
down  on  those  who  had  imposed  upon  his 
youth,  but  could  now  no  longer  practice  upon 
his  credulity.  The  establishment  of  a  fami- 
ly— the  enjoying  a  distinguished  place  in  so- 
ciety, the  outshining  his  neighbours  in  taste 
and  in  splendour,  were  now  the  chief  occu- 
pations of  Dorimont. 
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Amongst  the  many  instances  of  good  for- 
tune which  ahuost  pursued  our  hero,  he  had 
that  of  making   choice   of  a  most   amiable 
partner   for  life ;  and  although  interest  and 
ambition   had  some  share  in  that  choice,  yet 
his  match  could  not  be  called  merely  an  inte- 
rested one,  for  he  possessed  a  fortune,  and  a  si- 
tuation in  life,  which  might  claim  any  alliance. 
In  addition  to  his  desire  further  to  aggran- 
dize himself,  and  to  bear  away  from  others 
the   matrimonial   golden  apple,   the  person, 
manners,  and  accomplishments  of  his  lady, 
were  fair  objects  of  admiration,   and  he  felt 
them  as  such ;  he  perhaps  felt  also  that  wish 
for  permanent  and  peaceful  love,  and  for  a 
fixed  establishment  v/hich,  when  based  upon 
mutual  regard,  is  the  happiest  state  in  life. 

Thus  far  we  will  be  his  apologists,  and  no 
further ;  an  accusing  spirit  certainly  stands 
against  him,  and  to  his  arts  of  seductive  per- 
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suasion,  the  ruin  of  a  lovely  and  once  spot- 
less woman  must  be  attributed.  Our  hero, 
like  that  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  is  far  from 
perfect.  Cruelty  in  one,  and  the  ruin  of  poor 
Dido  in  the  other,  have  fixed  a  stain  upon 
them,  forming  a  powerful  shade,  contrasted 
with  their  high  pretensions.  Dorimont  also 
is  a  man,  tout  comme  les  autres,  full  of  good 
and  evil. 

But  his  example,  in  bringing  to  light  the 
delinquencies  of  the  day,  will  be  beneficial 
to  society ;  his  unveiling  the  secret  histories 
of  the  turf,  ought  to  save  many  a  one  from 
being  ruined  by  it. 

Dorimont''s  history  and  our  task  are  here 
done ;  and  our  reader  may,  if  he  please, 
fancy  him  under  some  other  name,  actually 
in  the  possession  of  riches  and  of  every  com- 
fort that  domestic  happiness  at  home,  and 
high  consideration  in  public  and  private  life, 
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can  bestow,  with  scarcely  a  wish  unsatisfied, 
nor  a  pleasure  untasted,  and  yet  without  the 
tcediiim  vitcB  arising  from  satiety. 

Dorimont  now  divides  his  time  betwixt  the 
hospitality  of  his  halls,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  turf— the  dissipation  of  a  spring  in  Lon- 
don and  the  bracing  and  invigorating  pro- 
perties of  the  chase. 

Surrounded  by  these  gratifications,  we 
shall  bid  farewell  to  him  for  a  while,  until  we 
take  him  up  again  with  loftier  pursuits  and 
a  higher  game  in  view.  In  tracing  these, 
we  shall  be  led,  collaterally,  into  a  further 
detection  of  the  intrigues  in  high  life. 

FINIS. 
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The  Proprietors  of  this  Work  feel  themselves  stimu* 
lated  to  fresh  exertions,  by  the  distinguished  favour  with 
which  it  has  already  been  received. 

The  Volumes  of  the  National  Librauy  already  before 
the  world  may  be  confidently  appealed  to  as  proofs  of  zeal 
on  the  part  of  the  Proprietors,  to  engage,  without  regard 
to  expense,  the  assistance  of  writers  of  high  celebrity,  and 
to  present  to  their  readers  a  series  of  productions,  which, 
as  they  are  connected,  not  with  ephemeral,  but  with  per- 
manent subjects,  may,  years  hence  as  well  as  now,  be  re- 
sorted to  for  lively  amusement  as  well  as  solid  in- 
struction. 

The  Life  of  the  illustrious  Byron,  by  Mr.  Galt,  who 
was  personally  known  to  the  poet,  has  now  been  stamped 
by  the  concurrent  voice  of  the  public  with  the  character  of 
a  standard  work,  authentic  in  particulars  and  dispassionate 
in  judgment.  That  it  should  at  first  have  met  with  oppo- 
sition was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  task,  since 
the  very  name  of  Byron  conjures  up  at  once  a  host  of  an- 
gry disputants,  who,  having  each  his  own  theory  to  sup- 
port, cannot  alt  concur  in  the  statements  and  opinions  of 
the  biographer,  be  these  what  they  may.  The  Memoir  in 
question  has,  however,  been  so  fortunate  as  already  to  rise 
superior  to  its  assailants. 

In  speaking  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Gleig's  Histouy  of  the 
Bible,  it  has  been  said  in  a  contemporary  Journal,*  that 
"  it  would  be  some  ground  of  reproach  to  the  friends  of 
truth,  if  they  had  entirely  neglected  the  new  species  of 
monthly  publications  as  a  means  of  diffusing  religious 
knowledge  among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  the  present  Volume  shows,  in,  the  happiest 
manner,  how  well  they  are  adapted  to  convey  that  know- 
ledge which  makes  faith  more  sure,  and  piety  more  en- 
lightened." To  this  has  been  elsewhere  added  a  com- 
mendation which  the  writer  may  reflect  on  with  unqualified 
happiness  during  his  life,  namely,  that  "  the  replies  which 
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he  has  given  indifferent  stages  of  his  History  to  the  cavils 
of  sceptics,  are  likely,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  to 
arrest  the  spread  -of  disbelief." 

The  History  of  Chemistry,  which  forms  the  third 
'Volume  of  the  National  Library,  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Thomson,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  who, 
in  recording  the  wonderful  incidents  and  effects  on  society 
which  marked  the  progress  of  Chemistry — in  telling  of 
the  strange  lives  of  its  early  students,  (the  Alchemists  and 
others,)  and  in  describing  at  full  the  useful  labours  and 
discoveries  of  more  recent  professors,  has  written  a  book 
which,  while  it  is  characterized  by  scrupulous  truth,  and 
by  practical  information  in  every  part,  possesses  much  of 
the  attraction  of  romance. 

The  remaining  Volumes  of  those  hitherto  published,  are 
occupied  by  Mr.  James's  History  op  Chivalry  and 
THE  Crusades;  and  Festivals,  Games,  and  Amuse-. 
MENTs,  Ancient  and  Modern,  by  Mr.  Horace  Smith, 
which  latter  is  just  issued  to  the  public.  Of  the  charm  of 
the  former  subject  in  an  imaginative  point  of  view,  and  of 
its  great  utility  in  illustrating  the  annals  of  European  na- 
tions, it  is  needless  to  speak ;  while  as  regards  the  pre- 
sent Author's  treatment,  the  numerous  readers  of  "  Ri- 
chelieu "  and  "  Darnley  "  have,  no  doubt,  from  its  first 
announcement,  formed  high  expectations,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  have  now  been  fulfilled. 

To  these,  many  other  original  works  will  immediately 
succeed  :  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  History  op 
the  Royal  Navy  of  England  from  its  first  existence  ; 
and  that  of  the  British  Army.  Histories  such  as  these 
seem,  of  especial  right,  to  belong  to  an  English  National 
Library  ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  by  the  Propri- 
etors, that  the  great  public  interest  of  these  subjects  will 
appear  not  to  have  been  confided  to  hands  incompetent  to 
the  importance  of  the  task.  In  Biography,  too,  the  Pro- 
prietors hope  to  fulfil  the  expectations  regarding  this 
branch  of  Literature,  which  they  understand  has  been  ex- 
cited by  the  universal  success  of  their  first  Volume,  the 
Life  of  Byron:  in  justification  of  which  hope  they  may 
specify  two  works  as  forthcoming,  namely,  "  A  Nev^  Life 
of  Shakspeare,"  and  "Lives  of  Distinguished  Tra- 
vellers." 
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Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  National  Library 
as  far  as  it  has  already  proceeded  ;  and  such  the  nature  of 
some  of  those  works  in  preparation.  But,  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  an  ill-judged  and  unthrifty 
economy  in  the  production  of  such  valuable  works  not  to 
give  ample  scope  to  the  eminent  writers  who  are  engaged 
upon  them,  and  who  have,  in  the  volumes  already  before  the 
public,  increased  the  size  beyond  what  was  first  contem- 
plated, the  Proprietors  have  resolved  to  fix  the  price  of 
the  work  at  5ix  ShiUings  fer  Volume,  being  the  same  as  is 
charged  for  a  contemporary  series  of  a  similar  nature  ;  and 
the  previous  Volumes  will  consequently  for  the  future  be 
sold  also  at  the  new  price. 

In  conclusion,  the  Proprietors  trust  they  shall  not  be 
accused  of  unjustifiable  pride  in  expressing  their  belief, 
that,  in  the  progress  of  their  undertaking,  they  shall  be  the 
means  of  publishing,  at  low  prices,  a  body  of  Literature 
deserving  the  praise  of  having  instructed  many  and  amused 
all ;  and,  above  every  other  species  of  eulogy,  of  being  fit 
to  be  introduced,  without  reserve  or  exception,  by  the 
father  of  a  family  to  the  domestic  circle. 

New  Burlington  Street, 
Jan.  1,  1831. 
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Just  published   by  Henry  Colburn  and  Richard 
Bentley,  Neiv  Burlington  Street. 

I. 

MOTHERS  AND  DAUGHTERS.  A  Tale  of  the 
Year  1850.     In  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

II. 

Mr.  Theodore  Hook's  New  Work. 

MAXWELL.  By  the  Author  of  "  Sayings  and  Doings." 
In  3  vols,  post  Bvo. 

"  One  of  the  writers  whose  reputation  will  exist,  and  even  increase  in 
celebrity,  is  the  aothor  of  Maxicetl.  He  has  inimital  le  talent  at  working  ont 
the  humours  and  whimsicalities  of  character.  His  portraits  are  marked  by  life, 
truth,  and  originality.  There  is  not  a  page  in  the  book  which  might  not  have 
been  talked,  and  which  it  would  not  have  been  amusing  to  hear.    The  truth  is. 
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that    the  author  is   a  man  who   can  talk  himself,  and  whose  ideas  habitually 
leave  him  in  a  form  to  amase  and  strike." — Spectator. 

"  Mr.  Hook  is  decidedly  the  most  original  comic  writer  of  the  present  day." 
— Court  Journal, 

III. 

THE  WATER  WITCH  ,  or,  The  Skimmer  of  the 
Seas.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Red  Rover,"  "The 
Prairie,"  "The  Borderers,"  &c.     In  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

"  A  story  of  great  interest,  enhanced  by  some  of  the  most  powerfnl  descrip- 
tions with  which  the  American  novelist  has  yet  enriched  the  literature  of 
Europe." — Court  Journal. 

"The  power  with  which  the  scenes  on  the  waste  of  waters  are  depicted,  and 
the  living  interest  with  which  Cooper  invests  every  particle  of  a  ship,  as  if  it 
were  all  an  intelligent  being,  cannot  be  excelled,  and  has  never  been  reached 
by  any  author  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  For  these  qualities  his  novels 
will  live  with  the  language,  for  we  may  look  in  vain  elsewhere  for  pictures  so 
vivid,  80  faithful,  and  so  intelligible."— ^<ia*. 

IV. 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  BRUGES. 

A    Tale.     By    Th.  Colley   Grattan,   Esq.   Author    of 

"  Highways    and    Byways,''    "  Traits    of  Travel,"   &c. 

Second  and  cheaper  edition,  in  2  vols,  post  8vo. 

"  This  new  historical  novel  is  founded  on  a  very  striking  event  in  the  annals 
of  Bruges.  The  heroine  herself  is  a  personage  unparalleled  in  history,  and  al- 
tojether  new  to  romance." — Globe. 

"  The  '  Heiress  of  Bruges'  cannot  fail  to  extend,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
reputation  of  its  popular  author  ;  nor  do  we  hesitate  in  recommending  the 
work  to  the  perusal  of  those  who  commonly  indulge  in  this  species  of  light 
reading.  The  tale,  like  that  of  *  Quentin  Durward,'  conveys  much  valuable 
information  concerning  one  of  the  most  interesting  epochs  Of  history.  The 
general  style  is  manlv,  animated,  and  characteiistic,  and  calculated  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  literary  readers  of  the  continent,  where  the  author  hai 
been  long  residing,  as  well  as  those  of  his  native  land." — Court  Journal. 

"  A  love  story,  of  the  most  romantic  interest." — Lit.  Gaz. 

V. 
THE  PERSIAN  ADVENTURER. 

Forming  a  Sequel  to  the  Kuzzilbash,  by  J.  B.  Fraser, 

Esq.     In  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

*'  This  work  is  replete  with  spirit,  interest,  and  local  information.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  animated  and  entertaining  of  our  recent  Anglo-Oriental  romances." 
—Court  Journal. 

VI. 
,     PAUL  CLIFFORD.    By  the  Author  of  "Pelham," 
"Devereux,"  and    "The  Disowned.'*     Second  Edition. 
In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  with  considerable  additions. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  original  of  all  his  works  :  '  Paul  Clifford'  will  at  once  add 
to  and  vary  its  author's  reputation." — LH.GaZ. 

"  We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  work  without  expressing  onr  increased  admi- 
ration of  the  great  and  varied  talents  of  its  accomplished  author  ;  or  without 
looking  forward  with  earnest,  and  confident  hopes  towards  the  future  produc- 
tions with  which  be  i»ay  be  e:?pecte(}  to  enrich  the  literature  of  his  country."— 
Court  Journfil, 


